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How YOUR COMPANY 


CAN MEET ONE OF [933 44. 


URGENT PROBLEMS 


Not even second to new production is the other urgent 





problem of these changing times ... the conservation of insurance in force! 


@ How many of your 
policyholders have 
found it impossible 
to carry out their 


existing insurance programs? How many are on the 


verge of action because the premium plus the interest 
load on their policy loans is too heavy to carry any 
longer? How many are ready to consider and apply 
for additional protection? 

@ The answers to these questions are pure guesswork 
until personal contact is established with each policy- 
holder. Then, and then only can your company help 
the insured by learning the facts of his changed cir- 
cumstances and determining whether his present pro- 
gram or a revised program is right for him today. 

@ Part of our service is to reestablish this contact 
between you and your policyholders. The American 


Conservation Company, through its nation-wide field 


AMERICAN CONSERVATION COMPANY 


LIFE INSURANCE 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE. CHICAGO 


SERVICE ¢ HERBERT G. SHIMP. PRESIDENT 


force, is in a position to service policyholders—no 
matter where they may be, in the United States or 
Canada—in large or small companies. It makes no dif. 
ference whether the service involves 1.000 or 100.000 
policyholders. Moreover, we are in a position to con- 
tact promptly those thousands of policyholders who, 
investigations have revealed, are in localities entirely 
out of touch with company agents. 


@ By means of a new plan created by this organization, 





it is possible for a company to employ the American 
Conservation Company to rewrite business upon w hich 
there are policy loans and to reinstate on a premiun- 


paying basis insurance now running as paid up OF €x- 


tended insurance —all this without making it necessary 
to dispose of any reserve assets to pay commissions. 

@ A letter will bring complete information on this 
plan and the service conducted by the American Con- 


servation Company. 
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This Vi eek: 


NET EARNINGS 
Lauren E. Falls, vice-president of the 
Americar surance Company of Newark 


N. J., d sres that it is so obvious as to 
sted that when business resumes 


be left u 
continuation oF 


the earning of profits, a 
ngs must be insured, and urges 


those 
a renewal of the campaign for a net earnings 
policy to every customer who has prospec- 
tive earnings in his business. He explain 
the var policy forms of use and occu 
pancy insurance on pages 6 and 7. 
x * * 

CASUALTY RESULTS 

An underwriting exhibit, prepared by th 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, showing the countrywide ex- 
perience by classes of business of stock 
Casualty companies entered in New York 


State, appears on pages |2 and 13. The 
tabulation is accompanied by a report ot 
the underwriting loss ratios on the various 
ines written. 

* * * 


MORTGAGEE LIABILITY 


Do the provisions of a fire insurance policy 
of 2 mutual company, making the insured 
liable to assessments for losses and expenses 
of the company, extend to a mortgagee (or 
trustee) whose interest is insured by a stand- 
ard mortgage clause attached to such policy, 
so as to subject him to such liability? The 
opinion of Igoe, Carroll, Higgs and Keefe, 
prominent attorneys of St. Louis, appears on 
page /!. 


* * * 


Next Week: 


STATISTICAL 


A tabular presentation of the actual ten- 
year dividend and net cost history of an 
ordinary or endowment policy at age 85 
compared with the ten-year forecast made 
on the basis of dividend schedules in effect 
in 1924. The experience of 34 leading life 
insurance companies is taken as the basis 
of this study and the results, which present 
@ most favorable selling point, are dis- 
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F we would gain practical insight to the problems that beset 

and the aspirations that animate a child, wisdom counsels a 

study of the lives of other children of the same age. Not only 
does this hold true for children, but it is equally applicable in 
all stages of man and to all other living groups such as homes, 
corporations and nations which are essentially merely man collec- 
tively considered. Because of this truism the more thoroughly to 
grasp the issues that confront and confound the United States, we 
must look for enlightenment to those nations more nearly of ou 
age. In applying this principle to the affairs of Australia or Can- 
ada, we find parallel situations to those current in our own coun- 
try. We are not as old as the nations of Europe. Their political 
panaceas are not for us. Communism, Nazism and Fascism are 
social expedients undertaken to thwart senility in autocracies 
They do not solve the problems of the youthful, virile democra- 
cies. The dangers that assai! us have their counterparts in the 
ordeals of our contemporaries. 

After a perusal of Australian insurance papers, we were struck 
by the agitation against monopoly through Government control 
The argument advanced in the Banking and Insurance Review of 
Sydney, is sound whether directed to Australians or Americans: 

“Monopolies anywhere, and at any time are bad business for all but the 
monopolist; and Government monopolies in these bureaucratic days are 
the worst form of the old abuse. In English history the later Tudors and, of 
course, the corrupt and extravagant Stuarts made their people’s lives a burden 
to them through selling monopolies. The low-browed, predatory politicians of 
the Left are always working to grab any large and profitable enterprise in 
order to turn it into a Government monopoly, if they can—for instance, trans- 
port, insurance and more recently, banking. Naturally these gentry are backed 
up by the bureaucrats, who know that eventually they will have the handling 
of the Government monopoly. So far from there being any reason why the 
Government should “take-over” services, there are scores of good and sufficient 
reasons why it shculd not. And one will do to remind the public of the folly 
of the proposal. It is this: WHATEVER BUSINESS THE GOVERNMENT 
MEDDLES WITH ALWAYS GOES TO PIECES.” 

In America, at the present time, many are rightly disturbed by 
the thought that the program of the New Deal legislation as applied 
to industries, has a distinct trend toward Government monopoly. 
This thought endangers the success and the prosperity which 
rightly is the desideratum of every proposal which the Govern- 
ment thus far has sponsored. The fear of monopoly brings a certain 
stricture bound to impair freedom of action. 

Insurance men have with industry and agriculture a common 
cause in advancing the government’s rehabilitation program but 
they must be alert to restrain any trend inimical to individuality. 
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INSURANCE ON NET EARNINGS 


Use and Occupancy Policy Forms 





topics of 


pro- 


principal 
today is the 
business. 


NE of the 
discussion 
spective earnings of 
Recovery of this Nation and its people 
from the conditions of the last three 
judged, by competent ob- 
to be dependent largely upon 
industrial, mer- 
and agricultural activities, 
will permit reemployment and 
stimulate confidence. The combined in- 
telligence of leadership throughout the 
world is now devoted to ways and 
means for a resumption of net earnings, 


years Is 
servers, 
the net earnings of 
cantile, 
which 


and it is so obvious as to be left un- 
stated that when business resumes the 
earnings of profits, a continuation of 
those earnings must be insured to the 
individual plants and businesses against 
interruption by common perils such as 
fire, windstorm, and the hazard of ex- 


plosion. 


Prevention and Indemnity 


The insurance business is a business 
of conservation, and its activities are 
primarily two-fold. The 
which we, in the business, have gained 
from the observation of many catas- 
trophies is employed by us constantly 


experience 


in pointing out to property owners the 
conditions which produce and _ con- 
tribute to avoidable destruction of prop- 
erty. Fire prevention, and prevention 
of avoidable waste in all forms, is one 
of the principal activities to which in- 
surance companies and their organiza- 
tions are constantly devoted. There re- 
main the perils of the elements and of 
the hazard inherent in present-day in- 
dustrial and mercantile operation, 
against which the assured can assure 
his retention of accumulated earnings, 
as represented by investment in prop- 


vidress delivered recently be- 
Club of Washington, 


fore the Ins ance 


and Their Relative Application 


By LAURENCE E. FALLS 


Vice-Pres., American Ins. Co., Newark 


erty, and his future prospects, as rep- 
resented by his prospective net earn- 
ings, only by the purchase of insurance 
We, who are privileged to 
earn a livelihood from the insurance 
business, are, by the experience which 
it brings us, economically and morally 
obligated to keep the insuring public in- 
formed and advised of their needs for 
insurance protection and the best meth- 
ods by which such protection may be 
secured at reasonable costs. 

We have discovered, in the last three 
years, that accumulated wealth, repre- 
sented by lands, buildings, agricultural 
produce, and manufactured products is 
of little avail to sustain our people if 
current earnings are at a low ebb. This 
is one of the finest arguments we have 
ever possessed for the wide distribution 
of Net Earnings Insurance. With re- 
newed activity in most lines of business, 
it is your duty and ours, fully under- 
standing the best methods of applying 
our several policy forms, to renew our 
campaign for a net earnings policy to 
every customer who has prospective 
earnings in his business. 

Variously known as “Use and Occu- 
pancy Insurance,” “Business Interrup- 
tion Indemnity,” and “Insurance on Net 
Earnings,” you are too well familiar 
with the early history of this form of 
indemnity to justify its repetition at 
this time. Much been 
made in the study of needs of the as- 
sured and the requirements of the un- 
derwriting companies, and today we 
have but three forms, the relative ap- 
plication of which I will discuss with 
you. The oldest of these forms is the 
daily indemnity form, with a limit of 
1/300th of the amount of insurance for 
any one day’s interruption. A variation 
of this is the seasonal form, still con- 
taining a limitation of indemnity for 
one day’s interruption. The more mod- 
ern is the coinsurance form, with no 
limitation of indemnity for short peri- 
ods of interruption, but limited in its 
coverage only to actual loss sustained, 
within the amount of the policy, for the 
period of interruption actually caused 
by the peril against which the policy is 
issued. 

It is my observation, resulting from 


indemnity. 


progress has 


hundreds of cases, that not one business 
in a hundred has net earnings of the 
same amount for each of the business 
days of the year. Where 
fluctuations of such, the 300 day form 
grants inadequate insurance, unless the 
amount of the policy is 300 times the 
largest day’s anticipated net loss which 
may be caused by interruption of the 
business. 

Under the seasonal form, the assured 
must anticipate a year in advance the 
seasons and the days on which he will 
have his highest and his lowest Net 
Earnings, and the form provides a dis- 
tribution of the amount of insurance 
purchased to apply according to the 
schedule of indemnity arranged when 
the policy is taken. If the business 
justifies the assured’s estimate, the pol- 
icy will fully indemnify him for his net 
actual loss; but if the weather, style 
changes, labor troubles, or any other 
unforeseen circumstance should cause a 
different distribution of his business as 
to seasons and the loss occur at a time 
when earnings are larger than antici- 
pated, the assured becomes a co-insurer 
and must bear a part of the loss. This 
contribution to the net loss particularly 
irks the assured if the loss be partial, 
and if the amount of insurance be suf- 
ficient to cover that partial loss. 


there are 


The Co-insurance Form 

Under the co-insurance form it is 
necessary only to keep in force an 
amount of insurance adequate to cover 
the gross expense of the business for 
one year following the fire. We stress 
the expression “keep in force” because 
it is a duty of the agent to advise the 
assured to revise the amount of such 
insurance whenever the outlook of the 
business indicates a probable change in 
the future Net Earnings. The amount 
of insurance under the form is divided 
into two items, as follows: Item 1—all 
expense of the business for one year, 
exclusive of the expense for heat, light 
and power, and ordinary payroll. Item 
2—ordinary payroll for the 90 consecu- 
tive days in which the largest payroll 
will be disbursed. The co-insurance 
clause provides that the policy will pay 
the whole net loss only if the amount of 
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insurance ider Item 1 is equal to the 
full am of gross expense for the 
<pense incurred thereunder 
s full indemnity under Item 


classes ¢ 


and pro\ i 

2 only he amount of insurance is 
equal to consecutive days’ maximum 
payroll ( gO. 

The co-insurance form provides in- 
demnity onder three items. Under Item 
1. the actual net loss sustained consist- 
ing of classes of expense enumer- 


ated therein (including actual expense 


for heat, light and power); under Item 


2 the act ial expense for payroll; under 
Item 3, actual expense incurred by 
the assured to reestablish the business 
to the extent that such expense reduces 
the loss under the policy. 
Weasuring the Risk 
The assured is interested, first, in ade- 


quate protection, and, second, in the 
premium cost for such protection. It 
is demonstrable that too much stress 
has been laid upon the abstract rates 
charged for the three forms of Net 
Insurance which we are dis- 
No Net Earnings policy can 
be properly fitted to the assured’s needs 
without measuring the risk to be in- 
sured, and this measurement requires 
an examination of the assured’s books 
of account and a knowledge of the cur- 
rent trend of the business. We will take 
a simple example to demonstrate the 
application of the 300 day form and the 
co-insurance form to produce adequate 
protection at a reasonable premium. 
Let us say that the total of unavoidable 
expense is $30,000 a year and the busi- 
ness presents the possibility, if not the 
probability, that one month in the year 
may require $150 per day to cover Net 
Earnings; one month may require but 
$50 per day, and each of the other ten 
months require $100 per day. If the 
rate for this form be 60c., the annual 
premium on $30,000 will be $180. Too 
often a policy is sold on that basis and 
the error discovered only if an inter- 
ruption to the business occurs in the 
one month when the net loss is $150 
per day. In that event the assured be- 
comes a one-third co-insurer because 
the policy provides a limit of $100 daily 
indemnity and the actual loss sustain- 
able for total interruption is one-half 
more than the indemnity paid for. If 
the assured cannot accurately antici- 
pate the month in which this maximum 
earning period will occur, the 300 day 
form can be made to give full protec- 
tion only if the amount of insurance 
written thereunder be 300 times $150. 
- $45,000, producing a premium of 
$270. 


Earnings 
cussing. 


Let us say that the gross expenses 
of this business are $50,000, of which 
amount $15,000 is ordinary payroll, and 
$3,000 is the expense for heat, light and 
power. If the rate for the co-insurance 
form be 75c., the agent may be reluctant 
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to offer it to his customer solely on the 
difference in rate. Examining our set 
of facts, we find that under Item 2 
the largest 90 day consecutive 
expenditure for ordinary 
$4,000. Under Item 1, we 
from the amount of insurance on which 
our premium will be calculated, $15,000 
for ordinary payroll and $3,000 for the 
expense of heat, light and power, leav- 
ing $32,000 as the amount to put in the 
policy for Item 1. Our contract will, 
therefore, be written in the amount of 
$36,000 for Items 1 and 2, with a pre- 
mium of $270 giving the assured full 
protection without any requirement 
that he anticipate how his business will 
be distributed throughout the year fol- 
lowing the occurrence of a possible loss. 
This comparison in actual practice fre- 
quently shows a lesser premium under 
the co-insurance form than should be 
charged under the 1/300th form if suf- 
ficient insurance be purchased. 

The argument which most frequently 
arises over the use of the co-insurance 
form is the requirement in the co-in- 
surance clause that the amount of in- 
surance under Item 1 be gross earn- 
ings, whereas the policy undertakes to 
The insurance 


payroll is 
eliminate 


pay actual net losses. 
company cannot pay all of the assured’s 
net loss unless the assured has pur- 
chased an amount of insurance large 
enough to cover such loss when it oc- 
curs. Neither the insurance company 
nor the assured can anticipate how the 
gross income of the business may be 
distributed. This has been demonstrated 
in many such losses. We, therefore, re- 
quire that an amount of insurance on 
which the premium is calculated be 
fixed high enough to cover the greatest 
possible loss which the assured can 
sustain, which enables the underwriters 
to pay the full amount of the actual 
The assured, very reasonably, 
wishes to know that he is not being 
over-charged for protection. The best 
proof of the reasonableness of use and 
occupancy rates and resultant premi- 
ums is the loss experience which the 


net loss. 


companies have sustained on that class 
of business. At the time when but five 
companies, so far as I know, separated 
their so-called “Use and Occupancy” 
premiums and losses from their other 


‘a eRe 
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fire, windstorm and explosion business, 
the loss ratios averaged in excess of 
54 per cent of gross premium income, 
and at current expense ratios it is ap- 
parent that the profit to the under- 
writers does not exceed the 3 per cent 
which it is admitted, by state author- 
ities, they should have for conflagration 


possibilities. 


Insurance Expense Ratios 

Just a word as to insurance com- 
panies’ expense ratios. Although not 
necessary to the sale of Net Earnings 
Insurance, an understanding of this 
factor is germane to any discussion of 
insurance rates. In most businesses 
with which the insurance-buying public 
is familiar, a manufacturer’s expense 
ratio is calculated upon the production 
costs or upon the wholesale selling 
price. The jobber, or other intermedi- 
ary, or distributor, calculates a second 
operating expense ratio and produces 
the cost to the retailer, on which he in 
turn figures a third expense ratio. In 
the insurance business, as now con- 
ducted, these costs are combined and 
published in one figure which is made 
up partly of an ever-increasing per- 
centage for taxes indirectly imposed 
upon the policyholder by states, munic!- 
palities, and firemen’s pension funds. 

The sale of Net Earnings Insurance 
nearly always hinges upon correctly 
arranging such amount of insurance to 
be sold, and for some years I have 
found it most helpful to literally ask 
myself the with respect to 
every major item of expense, “Will this 


question 


expense be a net loss to the assured in 
the event that his income be interrupted 
by the peril to be insured against?” 
The answer is usually readily at hand. 
We now escape many such perplexing 
situations by the use of the co-insur- 
ance form, and when it becomes pos- 
sible in most jurisdictions, as it prob- 
ably will, to issue a co-insurance form 
in the amount of 80 per cent of the 
total annual expense, to reimburse the 
assured for actual net loss up to the 
amount of such insurance, the sale of 
the daily indemnity form will probably 
competitive situation 
inter-insurers 


cease and our 
with cooperatives and 
will be of negligible importance. 


With renewed activity ‘1 
most lines of business, the 
campaign for a net earn- 
ings policy to every cus- 
tomer who has prospective 
net earnings in his business 
must be renewed 








W ith 


Get At the Truth 

lif} action of the Director of 
Insurance of Illinois in calling 
regarding automobile 
fleets should win the whole-heart- 
ed support of all companies. Too 
ong has the casualty business 
suffered from the so-called ‘“‘fleet 
wherein cars that actually 
are passenger vehicles have been 
cleverly covered under fleet lines 
to the detriment of those agents 
and companies seeking to uphold 
the best interests of insurance. 

Since the companies are re- 
quested to reply to the Illinois 
questionnaire in sworn. state- 
ments on or before May 15, it 
may be expected that the conclu- 
sions drawn from the data sub- 
mitted will be made public before 
July 1, which is the renewal date 
for company licenses in Illinois. 

If it develops that the feeling 
of the Prairie State regarding 
“fleet evils” is without foundation, 
let the indicated vindication be- 
come known. If violations of 
practice and regulation are found, 
let the stigma be plain on the es- 
cutcheon of the offender. The 
business can do without those who 
are unwilling to be fair and sin- 
cere in their operations. 


for data 


evil” 


The Globe & Rutgers 

d the reorganization plan for 

the Globe & Rutgers Fire can be 
successfully consummated, the 
business of fire insurance in gen- 
eral will be benefited and public 
confidence in underwriting man- 
agement will be strengthened. It 
is proposed that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation shall ad- 
vance $3,500,000 for the purchase 
of preferred shares and that or- 
ganization has already approved 
the general principles involved in 
the rehabilitation move. Author- 
ity of the New York Supreme 
Court will be sought to submit 
the plan to creditors and the New 
York Insurance Department is 
expected to support it. Without 
interference from any quarter, it 
looks as though the Globe & Rut- 
gers will be back in operation by 
August. 


Not only will the completion of 
the rehabilitation effort be hailed 
as a feat of management enter- 
prise, but the creditors should be 
more pleased than if disintegra- 
tion took place. The many previ- 
ous agents of the Globe & Rutgers 
would doubtless return at least 
some lines to its keeping and the 
field would again be enriched 
by the presence of a company that 
always maintained a reputation 
for fair dealing. Fire insurance in 
this country needs such com- 
panies. More power to the reor- 
ganization! 


Annuity Premiums Up in 1933 


HE fact that annuities of all 

kinds have mounted in popular- 
ity with the insuring and invest- 
ing public of America is well 
recognized. The increases in this 
line have been phenomenal during 
a period when increases were at 
a premium. The record for an- 
nuity premiums received during 
1933, as shown in the Life In- 
surance Policyholders Pocket In- 
dex, published this week by The 
Spectator Company gives proof 
of this popularity. 

During 1933 all forms of an- 
nuity premiums, both new and re- 
newal, received by 98 per cent of 
all life insurance companies 
amounted to $276,002,418 as 
against annuity premium income 
of $187,389,453 in 1932, for a gain 
of $88,612,965, or 47.3 per cent— 
the largest gain which this form 
of business has ever achieved. 
Losses paid for annuities involv- 
ing life contingencies, excluding 
payments of supplementary con- 
tracts amounted to $39,482,847 in 
1932, aggregated $58,512,627 in 
1933 for a gain of $19,029,780. 
Disability premiums received dur- 
ing the year 1933 were $70,253,- 
725 with disability claims amount- 
ing to $88,512,215. 

Accidental death benefits paid 
decreased $2,443,700 and amount- 
ed to $22,163,182 at the end of 
1933. Premiums received for 
additional accidental death bene- 
fits provisions were $30,994,772. 

Group insurance, which would 
naturally show large withdrawals 


the Editors 


and decrease in an economic de- 
pression, retrieved a good portion 
of this business during 1933. 
The records indicate that, at 
the end of last year, there were 
30,897 certificates outstanding 
for a total of $8,926,461,070 of 
insurance in force. Total new 
certificates issued during 1933 
and revived were 7339 and new 
insurance written and _ revived 
amounted to $2,313,397,241. 


They Should Have 


HE ruling of the Iowa attorney 

general’s office that public 
bodies in the Hawkeye State are 
not authorized to spend any 
money for insurance because, 
under the law, they have no lia- 
bility is a peculiar piece of logic. 
If public bodies in Iowa have no 
liability, they should have. 

The opinion is said to affect 
rural school buses as well as motor 
vehicles operated by public bodies 
and/or the State itself. 

Just what redress a claimant 
might have against the State 
under such a condition is not 
made clear by the opinion, and 
the presumption is either that 
Iowa will handle such claims out 
of the general State funds, or that 
the claimant will be left in the 
lurch. 

There appears no sound reason 
why a State should not be liable 
for damages or injuries caused by 
its employees when those employ- 
ees are at fault. An individual is 
held responsible for his actions 
and many States and cities recog- 
nize similar responsibility. No 
commonwealth in this country 
operates on the Soviet system 
that the State is everything and 
can make its own rules regardless 
of the will of citizens. Is Iowa 
seeking to place itself in a ques- 
tionable category ? 

It would be well if the insurance 
men of the Hawkeye State, as well 
as its citizens, would seek to 
change the conditions which made 
the attorney general’s ruling pos- 
sible. There can be no substitute 
for adequate insurance as fur- 
nished by sound companies 
through qualified agents. 
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aleven life snce companies, with 
usets amounting to $3,600,000,000, 


ent to the Securities 
| advance the opinion 
nnot be accomplished 
uance of Governmen’ 


suggest amer 
Act of 1933 
that recovery 
through the 
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Director o* insurance Ernest Palmer 
renames Ch V. O'Hern as re- 
-eiver of the Peoria Life Insurance 
Company following the ousting of the 
co-receiver decision of the Illi- 


nois Supreme Court, and the receiver 
advertisers f proposals of reinsur- 
ance of the business of the company, 
the Circuit Court order turning over 
the assets the company to the 
Peoria Mutua! Life, in process of or- 
ganization, having been declared of 
no effect. 





Walter Webb, formerly agency 
vice-president of the National Life 
Insurance Company of the U. S. A., 
becomes associated with Carl L. 
Odell, vice-president of the Hercules 
Life, in the management of the com- 


pany. 





The Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company of Minneapolis 
announces an increase of 12!/2 per 
cent in its dividend scale, effective 
May |. The interest rate on funds 
left with the company is reduced 
from 4.8 per cent to 4.5 per cent. 





Mr. R. E. Irish, for the past few 
years vice-president of the Central 
Life Insurance Company of Illinois, 
Chicago, is elected second vice-pres- 
ident of the Union Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Portland, Me. 





Charles H. Yardley is appointed 
assistant to comptroller of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, in 
charge of all accounting activities 
under the direction of Vice-President 
and Comptroller Gordon A. Hard- 
wick. 





Unanimous vote to extend the 
principle of separation in excepted 
cities of the West is polled at the 
annual meeting of the Western 
Underwriters’ Association and at the 
election of officers, Ernest A. Henne, 
vice-president of the America Fore 
group, is made president of the or- 
ganization. 





The program of rules enforcemens 
which has been so successful in 10 
states is made public for 36 addi- 
tional states by the Conference on 
Acauisition 


and Field Supervision | 


Cost for Fidelity and Surety Business, | 


to be effective June |. 





The Maryland Casualty Company 


elects Silliman Evans and Edward G. 
Lowry Jr, both formerly Federa! 
vovernment employees, who will 


represent the interest in the company 
acquired by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation as a result of 
money advanced to finance the pur- 
chase of preferred stock of the 
company. 


May 3, 1934 
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Growing Whiter and Bigger Waiting for Investment 
Fields to Open 








SOUNDINGS 


_—————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 




















HE apparent breakdown in efficiency of 
the forces of law and order in this coun- 
try—as typified by the failure of au- 
thorities either to apprehend or to kill the 
outlaw Dillinger—is a matter of the utmost 
concern to insurance carriers. Up to the time 
of going to press, Dillinger is still at large 
and a small army of police officers, Federal 
operatives, sheriffs and constables is pursu- 
ing him. Meanwhile, foreign nations are 
laughing cynically and the United States is 
again appearing in a ridiculous role because 
of failure to cope with crime and criminals. 
The interest of insurance companies in the 
entire question of law enforcement is more 
proximate than the question of national op- 
probrium. It is distinctly an affair of dollars 
and cents. That may seem a selfish view- 
point, but the preservation of corporate in- 
surance stability rests on no other founda- 
tion. Revision of the criminal laws of this 
country has long been a crying need; unifica- 
tion of State regulation of paramount 
importance: provision for swift justice must 
be made; and a strengthening of authorita- 
tive fibre would be desirable. Insurance com- 
panies, through the various public-spirited 
organizations they foster, must play a lead- 
ing part in cooperating with executive legal- 
ity if they are successfully to reduce the 
annual toll they pay to desperados in 
America. 


is 


Tide 


The administration's municipal 
bankruptcy bill, setting up a formula 
under which insolvent cities, counties, 
towns and other State political sub- 
divisions may scale down their in- 
debtedness and refinance themselves 
in the next two years, which already 
had been adopted by the House, 
passes in the Senate by a vote of 
45 to 28. 





Payroll disbursements in manufac- 
turing in March were 8.5 per ceni 
larger than in the preceding month, 
and 105 per cent larger than a year 
ago, while the number of wage earn- 
ers employed increased 4.8 per cent 
over the preceding month and 45.6 
per cent over a year ago, according 
to the monthly survey of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended April 28, 1934, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 131.00 
and closed Saturday at 129.49. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
42.19 and closed Saturday at 41.18. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same week closed Monday at 
96.37 and closed Saturday at 95.91 





The steel industry is scheduled to 
operate at 55.7 per cent of capacity 
during the present week, according 
to the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. This compares with 54 per 
cent a week ago and 43.3 per cent a 
month ago. 





Wheat prices worked lower on the 
Chicago Board of Trade early last 
week on the Administration's opposi 
tion to inflationary measures and the 
belief that the processing tax on 
wheat may be increased, but steadied 
later in the week on bullish crop 
reports and finished the week with 
net gains of I'/4 to I'/oc. a bushel. 





Cotton futures in the forepart of 
last week declined 76 to 88 points 
with only moderate technical upturns 
and despite a rally late in the week 
closing prices reflected net losses of 
53 to 58 points, or $2.65 to $2.90 
a bale. 





American exports to Manchukuo 
during 1933 increased from 17,747,000 
yuans in 1932 to 28,996,000, a rise of 
more than 63 per cent, according to 
the South Manchuria Railway Co. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended April 2! totaled 589,453 
cars, which was an increase of 10,616 
cars over the preceding week. 





Farmers in the United States wil! 


produce approximately 140,000,000 
more bushels of wheat in 1934 than 
in 1933, despite efforts to curtail 


grain production, according to a pre- 
liminary estimate of the winter crop 
by the Institute of Agriculture in 
Rome. 
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ONSI! -RED in the light of 
+ gene: | principles relating to 
mu al insurance companies, 


vo methods whereby per- 


there are 
sons insure’ in mutual companies are 
subjected + liability to assessment for 


losses and -xpenses of the company: 


(1) In some companies the fund 
for payroent of losses is provided 
by assessable premium notes ex- 
ecuted by the policyholder when 
the polic) is issued. Of course, no 
one is liable on such a note except 
the signer or signers of it. 


(2) More generally the liability 
of the policyholder to assessments 
is provided for in the policy itself 
and in the by-laws of the company. 
When one becomes a member of 
such a company he assumes the 
obligations of such membership as 
fixed by the provisions of the policy 
and by-laws, as well as the law of 
the state wherein the company is 
chartered, insofar as that law de- 
fines the obligations of such mem- 
bership. 


We have examined the policies of a 
number of mutual fire insurance com- 
panies which follow the method indi- 
cated in Para. (2) above, in imposing 
a contingent liability upon the policy- 
holder. The companies issuing these 
policies are incorporated in the follow- 
ing states: 


Illinois Michigan Pennsylvania 
Indiana Minnesota Texas 
Iowa Missouri Washington 


Massachusetts Ohio 


While these policies differ somewhat 
in the terminology of the provisions re- 
lating to the contingent liability of the 
policyholder, the provisions thereof are 
substantially similar and to the effect 
that the insured, by accepting the 
policy, becomes a member of the com- 
pany and agrees to pay assessments 
(up to a fixed maximum amount) 
levied in accordance with the by-laws. 
The following provision (from a policy 
issued by a group of seventeen com- 
panies located in eleven states) is 
fairly representative: 


“This policy is issued on a mu- 
tual basis for a cash premium, with 
a contingent liability in an amount 
as set forth in the by-laws of the 
respective companies on page 3 
hereof, and by the acceptance of 
this policy the policyholder becomes 
a member of each of said com- 
panies, subject to the provisions of 
the by-laws thereof, for all pur- 
poses * ° 3.” 


The statutes of the states above listed 
are, generally speaking, to the same ef- 
fect as the policy and by-laws provisions 
above referred to. That is, they provide 
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LIABILITY OF MORTGAGEES 
UNDER MUTUAL POLICIES 


. QUESTION 


Do the provisions of a fire insurance 
policy of a mutual company, making 

the insured liable to assessments for 
| losses and expenses of the company 
|| extend to a mortgagee (or trustee) 
| whose interest is insured by a standard 
| mortgage clause attached to such || 
| policy, so as to subject him to such || 

liability? i| 








that one taking insurance in a mutual 
company becomes a member of the com- 
pany, subject to assessments to meet its 
losses and expenses. 

In considering the application of 
policy and by-law provisions, as well as 
statutes, relating to the contingent lia- 
bility of a policyholder in a mutual com- 
pany, the fundamental basis of such 
liability must constantly be kept in 
mind. That basis is the contract which 
the insured has made with the company. 
The policy provisions, the by-laws of 
the company and the statutes, imposing 
liability to assessment, are all predi- 
cated upon the fact of the insured’s 
membership in the company; and mem- 
bership in a mutual insurance company, 
as in any other organization, is effected 
by contract. The contract may not be 
express; it may be implied. One who 
applies for and obtains a policy of in- 
surance in a mutual company has 
notice of the fact that the effect of his 
action is to make him a member of the 
company, subject to the liabilities at- 
taching to such membership. The effect 
of his action in applying to the com- 
pany for the policy, paying the pre- 
mium and accepting the insurance is 
the same as if he had in so many words 
agreed to become a member of the 
company. This action by him shows 
his assent to the contract and consti- 
tutes the fundamental basis upon which 
his liability rests. 

The question presented by your in- 
quiry is whether any such contract is 
to be implied as between the company 
issuing the policy and the mortgagee 
covered by a standard mortgage clause 


ANSWER.—— 


The opinion presented here was sub- 

mitted to the Fire Underwriters’ As- 
|| sociation of St. Louis, Mo., by Igoe, 
|| Carroll, Higgs & Keefe, noted attorneys 
|| of that city, in answer to the above 

question. The opinion covers the lega! 
problems involved as well as the ques- 
|| tion of liability. 


— 


attached thereto. In respect of this 
question two classes of cases are to be 


distinguished: 


(1) Where the mortgagee has 
had no negotiations or dealings 
with the company—the policy hav- 
ing been applied for by the prop- 
erty owner and the premium hav- 
ing been paid by him. 

(2) Where the mortgagee deals 
directly with the company and 
pays the premium on the policy. 

In cases of the first class it is our 
opinion that the only person who has 
entered into a contract making him 
liable to assessment upon the policy is 
the insured owner of the property. He 
alone has applied for and procured the 
issuance of the policy. He alone has 
paid the premium therefor. He alone 
has had any dealings with the com- 
pany upon which an implied contract 
may be predicated. The mortgagee 
has done nothing, nor has he agreed 
to do anything. He is merely a 
partial beneficiary of a contract be- 
tween the insured owner of the prop- 
erty and the company issuing the 
policy thereon. The contract is wholly 
between the two last named. The 
mortgagee not having entered into the 
contract, either by procuring the is- 
suance of the policy or paying the pre- 
mium thereon, and not having agreed 
with the company to do anything what- 
ever, cannot be said to have become a 
member of the company or to have 
impliedly agreed to pay either pre- 
miums or assessments. In similar cir- 
cumstances it has been held that an 
assignee of a mutual policy is not 
liable to assessments thereon (see 
“Couch on Insurance,” Sec. 592, and 
cases cited). 

It is true that in the uniform stand- 
ard mortgage clause (Form No. 127-B, 
Edition Nov. ’29) it is provided: 


“Loss or damage, if any, under 
this policy, shall be payable to 
—_—___—_., mortgagee (or trus- 
tee), as interest may appear, and 
this insurance, as to the interest 
of the mortgagee (or trustee) oniy 
therein, shall not be invalidated by 
any act or neglect of the mortgagor 
or owner of the within-described 
property, nor by any foreclosure or 
other proceedings or notice of sale 
relating to the property, nor by 
any change in the title or owner- 
ship of the property, nor by the 
occupancy of the premises for pur- 
poses more hazardous than are 
permitted by the policy; provided 
that in case the mortgagor or 

(Concluded on page 21) 








Casualty Experience Exhibit 
For Year Ending December 31, 1933 





Nation-wide Results of Stock Companies Doing Business In New 
York State More Favorable In the Aggregate; Total Underwriting 
Loss Is 3.2 Per Cent of Earned Premiums; Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Experience Disheartening 


H tock companies doing busine vealed that for all stock companie 
n New York State in 1933 reported combined the losses and expenses in- 
mewhat more favorable country- curred in 1933 exceeded the earned 


perience for all lines combined premiums of that year by $15,337,396, 


, 


hat year. producing an underwriting loss of 3.2 


fhe annual compilation of the Casu- per cent of the earned premiums. This 
Exhibit distributed at 


meeting of the National 


Ixperience compares with an underwriting loss in 


annual 1932 of $31,013,639, or 5.8 per cent of 


294,180, or 9.2 per cent of the earne, 
premiums of that year. 
Of the 


written by casualty compani 


various forms coverag: 


the most 


adverse results were shown for 


work- 
men’s compensation insurance, on whic 
there was an underwriting loss in 199: 
of $17,250,206 amounting 20.8 per 
cent of the earned premiums of that 
year. This compares with an under. 
writing loss of $16,972,585, or 18.2 per 
cent of the earned premiums in 1939 
and $23,262,132, or 19.1 per cent of the 


carned premiums in 1931 


Fidelity Line Shows Profit 


On fidelity and surety business com. 
bined, the companies sustained an up. 
1933 of 
or 11.2 per cent of the earned premiums 
for that Although the fidelity 
business alone showed an underwriting 


derwriting loss in $7,283,124. 


year. 








































































































Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- the earned premiums of that year, and_ profit, this profit was more than ab- 
riters in New York yesterday, re an underwriting loss in 1931 of $56, sorbed by the loss sustained on th 
PART 1—UNDERWRITING EXHIBIT 
r . —_ . a 
(1) (2) | (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Liability | 
Premiums, losses } Auto to ste 
and enses | Total | Accident Heal th Other Time 
Exp Liability | auto Comp. 
t t - — oe | ; 
, I. PREMIUMS 
l. Net Premiums Written** ........cceeeeeeeveeee 468,716,049 | 27,025,063 | 12,150,952 | 142,485,261 | 46,243,053 | 61,222,847 
2. Net Premiums Earned** ........ cneeminaineilnies | 475,099,772 | 28,335,180 | 12,604,754 | 146,178,212 | 46,946,148 | 82,846,606 
F ee = —SE \ oom r == i 
II. LOSSES | | 
3. Losses Paid (Exoluding Cleim Expenses) ...... | 251,231,675 | 14,764,706 | 8,483,351 | 81,394,880 | 18,427,007 | 61,655,3& 
| | 
4. Losses Incurred (Excluding Claim Expenses) .. | 247,883,014 | 15,564,339 | 8,787,713 70,636,725 | 21,753,046 | 60,838, 16 
i | if if et 
| §. Claim Adjustment Expenses Incurred < 
allocated & Unallocated) ...sseceseeececes 52,257,405 1,360,486 | 725,450; 18,545,524, 6,980,434 | 10,266,6¢ 
‘~@eee : T T T a 
6. Total Losses & Claim Expenses Incurred .. a 300,140,419 14,944,625 | 9,513,163 | 96,180,238 | 28,753,460 | 71,104,861? 
EE = + = r ——S= 
III. PRODUCTION EXPENSES } 
| 
' 
7. Commissions Incurred ..........-. eccccccegoe 96,358,316 8,074,277 | 2,584,716 28,930,365 9,934,196 | 11,513,8% 
7 | 
| 8. Other Production Expenses Incurred ......... e 24,950,776 1,404,286 | 378,651 | 6,426,011 2,206,394 | 3,515,102 
l . | | | | 
| 9. Total Production Expenses Incurred ......... . | 121,309,092) 9,476,563 | 2,963,367| 35,358,376 | 12,142,592 | 15,026,0% 
> | | | | | 
IV. OTHER EXPENSES | | | | 
j | | | | 
| 10. General Administration Expenses Incurred .... 46,456,514) 2,896,037 | 1,097,259) 10,607,492 4,697,767 | 9, 387, 967 
— SS | | = 
| ll. Inspection & Bureau Expenses Incurred .......| 11,386,243 181,487 46,572 1,325,983 | 2,879,503 | 2,740,095 
} + + 4 t 
12. Taxes, Licenses & Fees Incurred wenesonnssennl 11,142,900 669,111 287,109 | 3,282,348 1,073,669 | 1,834,197 
! ; 
13. Total | 66,987,657| 3,746,6535| 1,430,920) 15,215,623 | 6,650,939 | 13,963,097 
_— ] a T T 
V. SUMMARY | 
14. Total Expenses Incurred Exoluding | | | . 
Claim Adjustment .....csccccccsccccces socce} 190,296,749 | 13,225,198 | 4,394,287 50,574,199 | 20,793,531 | 28,991,995 | 
15. Total Expenses Incurred Including 
Claim Adjustment ....--..+-+++++-++++++++0+| 262,554,154 | 14,605,684 | 5,119,737 | 69,119,723 | 27,773,965 | 30,256,669 
| 16. Total Losses & Expenses Incurred ............| 490,437,168 | 28,170,023 | 13,907,450 | 148,754,438 | 49,527,011 |100,096,6l2 
| } 
| 17, Net Gain from Underwriting (Line 2 - Line 16) | -| 165,097 . ° ~ . 
| | 
| 18. Net Loss from Underwriting (Line 16 - line 2)| 15,337,396 i= | 2,502,696 2,576,226 | 2,580.865 | 17,250,20 
° Net s to reinsurance. 
* Compiled frean sapien of Casualty Experience Exhibit filed with the New York Insurance Department. 
Miscellaneous includes Aviation, Live Stock, Non-Cancellable Accident & Health, Workmen's Collective, Forgery, ete. 
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earn surety b ess, resulting in a net un- Public liabijity and property damage underwriting loss in 1932 of 9.5 per 
rwriti! ss on these two coverings coverages other than automobile, which cent of the earned premiums (a loss 
OVerag, mbined. The underwriting loss for include such coverages as Owners’, of $4,489,285) and in 1931 a loss of 
he most the two s combined was $19,323,333 Landlords’ and Tenants’ Liability, The- 6.5 per cent ($5,483,407). 
r work. r 25.2 } cent of earned premiums in atre Liability, Elevator Liability, etc., The exhibit showed that the compa- 
nN whict 1932 an 24,965,621 or 28.4 per cent showed an underwriting loss in 1933 nies had earned underwriting profits 
In 199 earn remiums in 1931. of $2,062,825, or 4.2 per cent of the for 1933 on plate glass, burglary and 
0.8 pe The automobile business of the com- earned premiums as compared with an_ theft, boiler and machinery, credit, and 
of that panies i 133 showed an underwriting underwriting loss of $1,334,296, or 2.7. sprinkler business. 
under- nrofit « 7,063,211, amounting to 3.6 per cent of the earned premiums in a 
8.2 pe ner cel f the earned premiums of 1932, and an underwriting gain of 
n 1932 these « ages. While automobile pub- $273,474, or 5 per cent of the carned Hartford Accident Promotion 
of the ¢ liab alone showed an under- premiums in 1951. James L. D. Kearney, vice-president 
writing s, the underwriting profits Accid 1 Health I . and general manger of the Hartford 
t eveloped by automobile property dam- See Soe See Seaeee Accident and Indemnity Company, has 
ge and collision were sufficient to off- Accident and health business com- announced the appointment of Ray- 
‘S$ com- set the inderwriting losses and show bined showed an underwriting loss of mond H. Dexter as superintendent of 
an un- ; small profit for all automobile cover- $1,137,599, or 2.8 per cent of the earned the company’s fidelity department. Mr. 
83,124, ages ( ned. In 1932 the under- premiums in 1933. While the accident Dexter has been associated with the 
‘mMiums writing gain for the three automobile coverage alone showed a small under- bonding department of the company 
fidelity ines W $5,062,698 or 2.4 per cent of writing profit this was more than off- since November, 1914, and has devoted 
vriting the earned premium but in 1931 there set by the underwriting loss sustained special attention to fidelity lines sinc« 
an ab. a derwriting loss of $9,287,645 on the health business. The accident 1916. In 1923 he was appointed assis- 
m the 1 3.9 per cent of the earned premium. and health business combined had an _ tant superintendent of the department. 
COUNTRYWIDE EXPERIENCE OF STOCK CObiaNIES ENTERED IN NEW YORK 
ef ey aie! Genre teins ooreeeee mam T T , 
(6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) | (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
Auto P.D. & Coll. - 
rimen's | wdelity Surety Fiate Burelery oiler Machinery Property Au to Other | Creait | SpFink-| Miscel~ 
2Omp. Glass & Theft Damage Collision Than Auto ler laneous 
222,947 | 37,336,303 26,877,874 | 9,756,269 | 22,975,067 | 6,509,894 | 1,997,075 42,656,215 | 4,116,108 | 1,637,165 649,209 628,922 244,774 
846,606 | %,560,371 26,454, onl | 9,008,880 | 23,365, wa | ‘5, rs 755 | 3,011, 164 & 161, 072 | 4,606,491 1,684,254 934,422 704,536 239,195 
= —————————F picadmaansamiensis ——— EE) 
655,34 | 13,901,763 23,470,214 | 3,743,742 | 7,843,737 612,940 519,444 15,458,264 | 1,699,731 356,587 317,296 196,668 161,957 — 
838,18) | 12,375,014 | 22,589,672 3,751,867| 7,776,316, 638,528 | 542,066 12,636,576 | 1,620,663 | 339,014 245,860 199,272 166,140 
266,66 | 2,597,409) 4,604,648 336,615/ 1,168,489/ 119,642 74,280 4,821,523| 371,367 | 146,611 76,916 34,749 4,414 
104,81? | 14,972,423 27,194,320 4,085,462 6,944,805) 756,370 616,368 17,660,101 | 2,192,050 487,625 322,796 234, 021. 192, 554_ 
— —=—=—=———==a==—=>S=— = — +> ————— - =— —- ———————————_—__=__=F ———[—[_[———_———— = —— = 
515,6% | 6,666,217) 6,764,591 3,035,436 | 5,686,014 | 1,366,266 406,953 9,599,015/ 1,021,783 | 337,640 218,944 132,845 65,220 
































515,10 | 3,475,877 2,462,589| 538,264 1,463,215 562,364) 261,426 1,609,128) 246,846 75,875 23,975 52,500 6,253 

228, 938 | 10,160,094 | 9,227,180 | 3,573,720, 7,169,229| 1,948,650 | 668,379 11,408,145 1,268,629 | 413,515 242,919 165,545 71,475 
= a ——— Se —__ a ———_ _ = — 

. 4,660,970 4,256,164/ 967,785| 2,532,552/ 606,062 246,595 3,649,562 415,906 | 200,046 146.224 66,234 21,892 
| e . -_./ OR../ .  . a ane MN ns A 

40,98 | 141,621) 162,719; 190,694 360,711 | 2,197,119 | 727,293 335,462 35,569 22,730 3,732 13,656 37 
4,157 | 874,685) 647,629 228 , 436 588,916 | 277,920 131,643 1,061,876 102,608 42,300 16,790 21,484 2,019 





63,07 | 5,677,476 5,066,512 1,387,115, 3,462, 179" 3,081,101 {1,105,531 __5, 046, 920 | 554, 303 | 265,076 166, 746 103,371 376 _ 23, 948 
——— : + + - = = 











| | 
995 15,837,570 | | 14,313,692 | 4 960,835 | 10,651 soe 5,029,731 | 1,773,910 16,455, 063 | 1,822, 952 | ' _ 678,591 | 409,665 | 268,721 _ 95,421 | 












































91, 995 nes we = fas ee PSs ha 
56,645 | 12,434,979 | 16,916,340 | 5,297,450 | 11,619,897 | 5,149,575 | 1,648,190 21,276,586 | 2,194,299 | 827,202 486,561 523,470| 99,835 
6 Bd 2,09, 993 | 41,508,012 | 9,049,317 | 19,596,213 | 5,768,101 | 2,590,276 | 54,115,164 | 4,014,962 | 1,166,216 752,461 522,742 | 287,975 
- a ___=| _7,543| 3,769,069 600,654 | _ 620,586 | #045, 906 | po alt an anne bec end eee eet 
0,26 | —___-|13,053,son; | - _ «) = -- ; -| ioe aaa wh sce 
Com r a auee at Casualty Experience Exhibit filed with the New York Insurance Department 
<: includes Aviation, Live Stock, Non-Cancellable Accident & Health, Workmen's Collective, Forger 














Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL | 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 











Guaranteed 
Benefits 


Guaranteed 
Low Cost 
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g Dr. Johnson 
Prescribes 








"Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers 
of fancy and pursue with eagerness the phan- 
toms of hope; who expect that age will 
perform the promises of youth, and that the 
deficiencies of the present day will be supplied 
by the morrow—{attend the history of Ras- 
selas, Prince of Abyssinia.}"’ 


Thus Dr. Johnson in his 18th Century classic, 
"Rasselas.” 


Having substituted for the words in paren- 
theses some appropriate reference to life 
insurance, how might the underwriter more 
comprehensively cry the reasons for his wares? 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Chartered 1871 























NOW T's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
demands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,”” and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “must face, what he 
is ‘up against’ ” in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling. 


Review by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 


A COPY Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
12 COPIES $5.40 Bureau 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 








The Great American Life 
Insurance Company 


Hutchinson Kansas 


introduces the 


READY CASH POLICY | 


Built for quick sales Geared to the times 





@ Issued for FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 


No more, No less. 
@ Provides READY CASH to protect other 
insurance. 
INCONTESTABLE from date of issue. 
Ordinary Life or 20-pay Life. Ages one 
month to 55 years. 











DRAFT FOR $500.00 IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


The Great American Life Insurance 
Company 


Hutchinson Kansas 


STEPHEN M. BABBIT, Pres. 
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Catching Up With the Procession 
Is Problem of the Pessimist Today 





So Declares President Francis V. Keesling of the American Life 
Convention in Discussing the Life Insurance Outlook for the Second 
Quarter; Confident That Next Three Months Will Continue Gains 





“The principal problem of many pessimistic persons during the 
next several months will be an attempt to catch up with the pros- 
perity procession which is moving so swiftly that many able business 
men have failed to realize that real recovery is actually at hand,” 
Francis V. Keesling, president of the American Life Convention, said 


this week in discussing the outlook for 
life insurance in the second quarter 

f 1934. Mr. Keesling was very opti- 
mistic about the future of the business. 

“As the public generally did not rec- 
nize or failed to appreciate the 
symptoms of the approaching disaster 
in 1929, they may be tardy in recog- 
nizing what is happening today. The 
first quarter of this year recorded sub- 
stantial gains in both written and paid- 
for new life insurance,” he continued, 
“but I am confident that April, May 
and June will produce even greater 
increases in new production compared 
with the same months in 1933. In fact, 
I would not be surprised if this does 
not prove the best second quarter for 
life insurance since 1930, and possibly 
1929. 

“We find that every basic test of 
business is decidedly favorable. Steel 
rders are far above a year ago, while 
railroad car loadings are far ahead of 
1933. Business failures have fallen 
ff so decidedly, we are informed by 
the latest Dun & Bradstreet reports, 
that so low a ratio has not existed 
since 1920. One insurance company 
specializing in nation-wide credit in- 
surance in March reported an incurred 
loss ratio of about 8 per cent compared 
with approximately 76 per cent in the 
summer of 1932. 

“Unemployment is decreasing as em- 
ployment increases in non-government 
fields. A Middle Western central 
labor organization with 176 affiliated 
local unions has reported to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor an unem- 
ployed ratio among its 75,000 members 
f 12.9 per cent compared with 26 per 
‘ent a year ago. 

. “Life insurance, taken as a whole, 

has proved itself depression-proof dur- 

ing the past four years—the most try- 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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Francis V. Keesling 


Olympic Mutual Life Is 
Licensed in Washington 





First Mutual Legal Reserve Company 
To Be Organized and Domiciled Ir 
That State Is Headed by B. R. Bays 


The Olympic Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, a mutual legal reserve insur- 
ance company, has received license to 
do business in the State of Washing- 
ton by Insurance Commissioner Wil- 
liam A. Sullivan. The company has 
taken offices in Seattle and will com- 
mence operating immediately. It is the 
first mutual life ever to be organized 
in Washington. B. R. Bays, recently 
resigned president of the Service Life 
of Lincoln, Neb. 
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High Cost of Changing 


Beneficiary Demonstrated 


Concrete Illustration of Added 
Taxes Necessary When Policy 
Proceeds Are Left to Estate 


The phrase “That’s a lot of money” 
is nationally known, but it couldn’t be 
better applied than to the case history 
cited by the Luther-Keffer Agency in 
its recent discussion of an important 
estate, and how money can be saved by 
naming a specific beneficiary instead of 
leaving life insurance proceeds go into 
the general estate. The facts of the 
instance under discussion are best ex- 
plained by the agency: 


“Four hundred and fifty thousand of 
life insurance was involved which at 
the time of purchase was properly set 
up by the agent, payable to the in- 
sured’s wife. Sometime later the in- 
sured, being ill-advised from outside 
sources and neglecting to consult his 
insurance advisor, changed the bene- 
ficiary from his wife to his estate. This 
change occurred just a short time prior 
to his death and we have been interested 
in calculating the cost, to the beneficiary, 
of such change. There was some gen- 
eral estate other than the insurance pro- 
ceeds which if considered would have 
raised these costs but as its extent was 
unknown we have calculated the follow- 
ing figures on the basis of the life insur- 
ance only.” 


Additional Taxes Demanded 


First—The change threw $40,000 into the 
gross estate for Federal Estate Tax purposes, 
making a difference in Federal Estate Tax of 
$3,120.00. 

Second—The change threw $40,000 into the 
gross estate for New York Estate Tax purposes 
and in addition made taxable another $80,000 
which would otherwise have been exempt from 
tax, making an additional New York Estate 
Tax of $2,400.00. 

Third—There were five co-executors named 
in this case and as the law allows co-executors 
multiple fees uo to three times the single fee. 
the proceeds were subjected to triple executor’s 
fees of $27,060.00. 

Fourth—In the average estate of this size. 
legal fees, court costs, etc.. amount to at least 
2° of the principal amount—the estimated cost 
of this item, therefore, being $9,000.00. 


The total of the above losses amounts 
to $41,580, directly attributable to the 
simple act of naming the estate the 
beneficiary instead of the wife. Fur- 
thermore, it subjected the entire pro- 
ceeds to claims of creditors of the de- 
ceased, their claims having priority 
over those of the wife. 
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Continental Life Suit Is 
Completed After 57 Days 


Final Briefs Filed May 2 and Case 
Taken Under Advisement by 
Judge Ryan; Summary of Briefs 


Superintendent of 


R. Emmet O'Malley to dis 


ft State 


Continental Life Insurance 
or st Loui Mo., ha been 
nder advisement by Circuit 
Ne l Ryan, before whom the 
il was heard 
! nn legal move of the contend 
took place on Wednesday, May 
attorneys for the Insurance De- 


filed their reply brief to the 


a ! prepared by counsel for the 

a It is anticipated that Judge 

R ll announce his decision at a 
irly date 

Phe ral arguments were heard on 
Ap 27 and 2S 

On the latter date, Theodore Ras- 


eur, chief counsel for the defense, re 
wed the testimony that had been pre 
ented during the 57 days that the case 


had been on trial. The hearing started 
on Jan. 12 and lasted until April 12, 
but several days were lost because of 
the illness of Rassieur and again when 
Judge Ryan left the city. 


Rassieur concentrated his defens« 
arguments on the grounds that the com- 
solvent if the valuations used 


Missouri Insurance Department 


pany is 
by the 

in-rating other life insurance companies 
are applied. He argued that the Conti- 
nental Life should be 
going concern while the Missouri Insur- 


regarded as a 


ance Department has insisted that the 
actual market values as of Jan. 3, last, 
the date the suit was filed, should be 
used. 

Powell McHaney for the department 
in his arguments had charged that but 
for the Continental Life, the Grand Na- 
tional Bank and the Wellston Trust 
Company would have failed in 1930. 
Both banks are now in liquidation. He 
cited several transactions between the 
various institutions in which Ed Mays 
was interested to prove this contention. 

Rassieur in replying said that there 
was no danger of a repetition of the 
acts complained of because the banks 
were being liquidated. 

“The department that the 
numerous and large loans to Mays and 
associates by those banks were made 
possible by the insurance company’s de- 
posits,” he said. 

At this point Judge Ryan interposed: 


claims 


Fidelity Fieldmen to Honor 
Frank H. Sykes During May 


The Fidelity Mutual has dedicated 
the month of May to a tribute of 
friendship for Frank H. Syke vice 
president and manager of agencies. 
Mr. Svkes is taking a vacation, having 
ailed on May 2nd for the West Indie 
and South America. He will be gone 


ra month. 
Each man in the field will attach to 
May 


a per onal messaye 


the first application he writes in 


a slip which conveys 


friendship. These slips will be as 


embled by agencies, and in each case 


he total number of lives written and 


the total volume will be shown on them 
at the end of the month. They will 
then be appropriately bound and pre 


sented to Mr. Sykes upon his return. 


“It smacks very strongly of that. Thi 
inter-relation of the insurance company 
and the banks is of the utmost impor 
There is a pretty little situation 


more about. It is 


tance. 
that 
that bold transaction which began with 
Boatman’s Na- 
tional Bank and ended with the sale of 
2400 shares of National 
stock to the Wellston Trust Company.” 
Rassieur then 
this transaction fully for the court. 
Under the terms of the sale of the 


I wish to know 
a loan to Mays by the 
Bank 


Grand 


proceeded to review 


sank to the trust com- 
and 


Grand National 
pany the Continental Securities 
Holding Company, which was controlled 
by Mays, agreed to repurchase the stock 
at the rate of 800 shares a year over a 
period of three years but failed to do so. 

Judge Ryan also revealed his disap- 
proval of the company’s $2,176,755 in- 


vestment in its 22-story home office 
building. 
Rassieur said that no one realizes 


better than Mays that if the building 
had not been constructed and the com- 
pany now had the $2,176,000 invested 
in Government bonds it would be “bet- 
ter off.”” The building was erected with 
the approval of the Missouri Insurance 
Department. 

He contended that there is nothing in 
the laws of Missouri or any other state 
to justify Superintendent O’Malley’s 
demand that stock control of the life in- 
surance company be trusted to him. 

The Comptroller of the Currency at 
Washington has ordered a 100 per cent 
assessment against the stockholders of 
the Grand National Bank, for the pur- 
pose of raising $700,000 to aid in meet- 
ing claims against the financial insti- 
tution. About 42 per cent of the shares 
are held by President Mays. 


a, 


Philadelphia Actuaries 
Hold Final Spring Meet 


Agency Subjects Discussed by Leading 
Authorities in Session at Provident 
Mutual Home Office; Henry Bossert 
Chairman 


rhe Actuaries Club of Ph 
met on Friday evening, Apri! 27 at the 
office of the 


Insurance 


idelphia 


hon Provident Mutual 
Life 


mecting of the 


Company for the last 
1933-1934. The 
chairman, Henry Bossert, o 


season 
f the Provi- 
dent Mutual, chose agency subjects for 
the evening’s discussion. 
\dolph 


American, 


Continental 
‘Agency Man- 


Investigations” and gave some 


Rydgren, of the 
discussed 
Power 
of the results which have been obtained 
them. H. Gordon Hurd, of the 


Fidelity Mutual, discussed “Analysis of 


from 


Persistency of Business” and showed 
some of the uses to which such studies 
club 


and analyzing busi- 


are put in determining credits, 
appraising agents, 
obtained from certain types of 


ness 
agents. L. S. Morrison, guest speaker 
from the Life Insurance Sales Research 
“Desirable Changes 
Ordi- 
Morrison outlined 


Bureau, discussed 
Commission contracts of 
Mr. 
suggested changes in the basis of re- 
for Ordinary Agents and 
discussion of 


in the 
nary Agents.” 
muneration 
an interesting informal 
his presentation resulted. 


Ordered To Liquidate 

The Insured Life Fund Company of 
notified months 
ago that it must proceed with liquida- 
tion of its affairs, due to its inability 
to meet the requirements of organiza- 
tion and qualification, has requested 
rehabilitation permission. An opinion 
of the attorney general regarding the 
legality of such action is awaited. 


Los Angeles, several 


Licensed in California 

The Los Angeles Mutual Life Asso- 
ciation, with O. S. Weide as president 
and K. B. Erickson as secretary, has 


received license to write business in 
California. 
* 
The Angelus Mutual Life Associa- 


tion of Los Angeles, assessment life 
organization which originally operated 
as a 452-F company, which is the classi- 
fication claiming exemption from the 
supervision of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, has now qualified as a Chapter 4 
company, which comes within the juris 
diction of the Insurance Department, 
and has received license to write busi- 
ness in the State of California. 


‘ 
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Commissioners’ Warning 
Agains' Golden Hour Plan 
Officials of Michigan, Oregon 


and iilinois Issue Warnings 
Against Assessment Scheme 


ANSID Micu., April 30—C, W. 
grove, o originated the “Colgrove 
suring lives in groups in 


that part of each death 


go to pay premiums for 


of the group, is now op- 
Minneapolis, Minn., with 
ne of highly dubious char 
ling to Michigan depart- 
who have just sent a 


Commissioner Garfield W. 


r Minnesota relative to Col- 
g ties, 
months ago the Michigan 
uartment learned that Colgrove had 
. a base in Chicago and was 
g up a group of assessment 


operate chiefly by mail. 


authori- 


gan’s tip to the 
seems to have balked the 

started 
to a picked list of 
re he had obtained full au- 
om Superintendent 
that he 


Illinois 


as Colgrove had sending 


pros- 


Palmer. 


was was forced t 
lgrove now forth with the 
“Golden Hour plan,” 


carriers in 


comes 
also 
five assessment 
proposes in as many Cases as 

place $1,000 coverage with 

It appears that he is try- 

g to establish himself with the minis- 
ria profession and to organize 
behalf of his scheme. Liter- 
sent out to one minister was 
turned over to the Michigan authorities. 
set forth a contest plan under which 


r he in 


oster members” are to be ob- 
tained to launch the Colgrove carriers 

2 big way. The carriers’ names are 
ziven as the Golden Hour, Family, Pro- 
Economic, and Reconstruction 
associations. All are to be op- 
ated by the Golden Hour Management 
mpany but Colgrove and his asso- 
ates are turning over control in this 
ganization to the first 10,000 mem- 
ers and the winners in the contest, ac- 
rding to their circulars. Each of the 
10,000 “boosters” is to be given a 
e of stock in the management com- 
cany whose prospective profits are to 
educe his assessments greatly. Those 
hoose to enter the contest, how- 
by recommending other prospects 
are to share even more generously in 
“he revenues of the enterprise. The first 
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HEADS COMMERCE CHAMBER 





Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 

Equitable Life of the U.S. A. and new 

president, New York State Chamber of 
Commerce 





Insurance Course Is 
Popular at Provident 

Sixty-five men and women, empolyees 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, are taking 161 examinations 
of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion institute course during the early 
weeks of May. In all, 
dents are taking the second 
tion in the first course, while 
taking 


twenty-five stu- 
examina- 
many of 
than one 


the others are more 


examination. In the advanced course, 
thirteen students are 


registered. 


Brooklyn National 
Medical Director 

The Brooklyn National Life 
ance Company announces the appoint- 
ment of Dr. William L. O’Connell as 
medical director to succeed the late Dr. 
Frank D. Jennings. 


Insur- 


prize-winner is to be awarded $5,000 
cash and 100 shares of stock. Other 
cash and stock awards are to be made 
in the contest. Since only 20,000 shares 
are to be issued, however, the gift of 
10,000 shares to the “boosters” and the 
considerable additional number to the 
contestants means that they will con- 
trol the company unless some informa- 
tion is being withheld. 

Commissioner Averill, of Oregon, also 
has denounced the plan and has issued 
a warning against the “Golden Hour” 
activities in that state. 


Northwestern National Life 
Announces DividendIncrease 


Generally Improved Business Condi- 
tions Warrant 12!/, Per Cent Raise 
Over Last Year's Schedule, Says 
President Arnold 


Continuing its policy of making se- 
first 


cynizing in the 


consideration, but rec- 
outlook the 


increased employ- 


curity the 


business 


favorable factors of 
ment and increased sales, the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis 


has announced effective May 1 an in- 
crease of 12% per cent in its scale of 
dividend distribution as compared with 


the last 12 months. This results in an 
increase in the actual dividend paid on 
individual policies of from 17 per cent 


The 


with the 


to »oV per cent. interest rate on 


funds left company will be 


1.5 per cent instead of 4.8 per cent. 
The resulting scale continues to rep- 


resent a substantial reduction from the 


company’s basic or normal scale 
dividends, but it should be noted that 
the difference between the basic scale 


and the dividends actually paid, plus 


} 


interest at the rate allowed on divi- 


dends left with the company, is being 
persistent policyholders with 
the regular persistency The 
Northwestern National Life follows the 
paying this 
bonus or maturity dividend on policies 


paid to 
ponus. 
persistency 


practice of 


maturing 


by death or otherwise, and 


on policies becoming fully paid up 
either by their terms or through the 
application of dividends. If the poli 


has not become paid up or matured at 


an earlier date, the persistency bonus 


is paid in any event on the twentieth 
anniversary. 


Guarantee Mutual Appointments 


Louis H. Koch of Peoria, former dis- 
trict superintendent for the American 
Central Life, has been appointed man- 


of a new Central Illinois 


age? agency 
by the Guarantee Mutual Life Com- 
pany of Omaha. The Guarantee Mu- 


tual also announces the appointment 
f Anton Saterbak as district manager 


at Rockford, II. 


Atlantic Life Interest Rate 
The Atlantic Life Insurance Rich- 
Va., on and after April 1, 
will pay 444 per cent interest on 


mond, 

1934, 

dividends left on deposits and 

held under the provisions of settlement 
This is excess 

per cent as the guaranteed rate is 3%. 


on funds 
interest of % 


options. 


per cent. 
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Suicide Trend Showed 
Improvement Last Year 


esenting its annual statement, 
Mutual Benefit Life, of Newark, 

nteresting evidence that suicides 
ng life insurance policyholders is 
iting. During the five year period 
9 to 1933 inclusive, there were 
upon whom the Mutual 
said total death claims of $10,- 
87,269, for an average claim payment 


suicides 
Benefit 
$11,803. 

The percentage of suicide claims to 

tal death claims paid by the company 

the first year of the period 1929 
was 3.4 per cent. This ratio gradually 
se through 1930 when it was 4.5 per 
ent and 1931 5.1 per cent to a peak of 

7 per cent in 1932. In 1933 it dropped 
The yearly amount of 

iicide claims paid followed this same 
trend as did the percentage of suicides 

» total death claims paid by the com- 
pany in each year. 

The average suicide claim per life in 
1929 was $9,562. In 1930 it reached 
$11,077, in 1931 $12,375, and amounted 
to $12,914 in 1932. A drop in the aver- 
to $12,025 was recorded in 
1933 The number of suicides 
from 128 in 1929 sharply to 162 in 
continued to mount to 199 in 1931 
1932 and in 1933 dropped 


1.4 per cent. 


age claim 
rose 


1O80 


and <2o in 
183 


Heart Disease Leading 
Death Cause for March 
Pan-American Life of New Orleans 
records show forty-one death claims in 
March for an aggregate amount paid 
Heart disease was the 
cause of death. The largest 
claim for $20,000, the smallest 
$552. The youngest policyholder was 
oldest 74. Policies in force be- 
tween five and ten years accounted for 
the largest share of the payments with 


$45,472 


of $133,898. 
leading 


was 


29, and 


One Dollar for Death 
Claims; $2.83 to Living 


For every dollar paid to beneficiaries 
by the Equitable Life of Iowa in March 
$2.83 was paid to living policyholders. 


Death claim payments in that month 
totaled $401,127, while living policy- 
holders received $1,134,338. Of the 
latter amount $593,507 were surrender 
values, $321,523 dividends on policies, 


$169,989 for disability claims and an- 
nuities and $49,319 for matured endow- 
ments. 


Study of Accidents 
By Reliance Life 

The Reliance “Bulletin” states that of 
one hundred accidents claims paid by 
the Reliance Life during January, 
forty-nine occurred at the policyhold- 
ers’ places of business, one hundred and 
twenty-two in automobiles, 
eighteen in homes, six resulted in falls 
while walking, four 
tivities and one occurred in a business 
Seventy-three out of one 


private 


from sports ac- 
conveyance. 
hundred injured emphasized the need 
of accident because 
usully feel themselves free from haz- 
ards at home, and at their office or 
walking along a business thoroughfare. 
Accident insurance is beyond a doubt 
in greater need of development. It 
greater opportunity for de- 
the branch of 


coverage people 


presents 
velopment than any of 
the insurance business. 


Annual Statement of 
Provident L. & A. 

The statement covering the 1933 
operations of The Provident Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., was received too late for 


publication in the Life Agents Brief, 
recently issued by The Spectator Com- 
pany. 


The Provident Life and Accident In- 
surance Company was established in 
1887 and not 1910, as shown in the 
Brief. At the close of 1933 the total 
admitted assets were $6,082,401, an in- 
crease of $70,185 during the year. Sur- 
plus to policyholders, including invest- 
ment fluctuation reserve, increased by 
almost $100,000 during the year, and 
on December 31 was $1,656,587. The 
premium income of the life department 
of the company was $966,090 in 1933, 
and insurance written during the year 
was $16,640,240. At the end of the 
year the company had outstanding $58,- 
156,987 of life insurance, an increase 
from $54,850,979 during the year. 


Germany Now Leads 
In Reinsurance 


According to La Reassurance, of 
Paris, through The Policyholder, Man- 
chester, England, the premium income 
of German reinsurance companies is 
set at 36 per cent of the total, followed 
by Switzerland with 24 per cent, 
United States with 16.1 per cent, Den- 
mark with 9.7 per cent, Great Britain 
with 6.8 per cent, France with 5.4 per 
cent and Norway 2 per cent. 


Large Scale Reports 
On Insurance Prospects 


The Retail Credit Company reports 
that it 118,249 
items to clients as a 


submitted follow-y 


news ervice on 
persons upon whom previously, reports 
had been requested. The information, 
itself no doubt. 
would be enhanced by knowing the tota] 


very interesting in 


number of reports and the percentage 
that the 118,249 was of this total. The 
break down of the supplementary re. 
ports showed: 


24,832 individuals or firms filed peti- 
tions in bankruptcy. 

10,524 died. 

9,341 reputations were criticized. 

9,223 had suits or judgments placed 
on file. 

7,304 had automobile accidents 
where assureds’ cars were ip- 
volved. 


6,740 had serious illnesses. 

5,557 had their automobile driving 
licenses revoked or suspended. 

5,439 suffered fire losses. 

5,084 had incomes greatly reduced, 
and then the question of pos- 
sible overinsurance' was 
raised. 


1,493 received personal injuries. 

3,665 were burglarized or robbed. 

3,074 were involved in illegal liquor 
or narcotic connections. 

3,956 showed exposure in aviation 
either through passenger 
flights or by becoming pilots 
or plane owners. 

2,610 lost property through mort- 
gage foreclosures. 

2,364 indulged too excessively in 
their drinking. 

To underwriters these socalled news 
items might well mean a difference be- 
tween a profit and loss showing in gain 
and loss exhibits. 


Magazine Writer Also 
ls Life Underwriter 


H. L. Lawrence, who authored the 
as told to” series of articles titled 
“T Flew With Lawrence in War- 
Crazed Arabia,” recently featured in 
Liberty, is a member of Canadian Life 
sales force in Los Angeles, Cal. While 
not a relative of the “Lawrence « 
Arabia,” nor yet a member of the in- 
trepid squadron of Royal Air Force 
aviators who assisted that great soldier 
in his desert campaigns, Mr. Law: 
rence has a distinguished war recoré 
and his peaceful pursuit as a life 
agent is also distinguished. Althoug? 
he only comparatively recently becamt 
associated with the company, he qual 
fied for the Production Club and dur- 
ing the nine weeks of the A. N. Mit 
chell Campaign was one of the leading 
producers. 


“ 


7 
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Can Four Live As 
Cheaply As Two? 


It is doubtful whether a great many 
Seots wil! be taken in by any attempt 
to comp d the economic fallacy that 
two can e as cheaply as one, but a 
jispatch from Dundee, Scotland, quotes 


the opinion of one vital statistics au- 
saying some form of polyg- 


bolster up 


thority 
amy may be 
y’s birthrate. 


necessary to 
The decline in 


the cour 

1933 was so marked last year that 
W. H. Phillips, retiring president of 
the Association of Registrars, said the 
future ypulation was in danger of 
falling to one-half of its normal figure. 
In such event, he suggested, public 
pinion would insist upon more than 
ne wife per man. The male Scot’s 


equivalent for “Yeah?” is unknown, but 
the average reaction will doubtless be 
expressed. 


Supporting the Colleges 
Through Life Insurance 


The idea of alumni support 
eges and universities through endow- 
ment life insurance is not new in the- 
ry or in practice, but certainly the or- 
ganization of a national body for the 
extension of the plan, which occurred 
ast week in Philadelphia, was a step 
that will have far-reaching effect. The 
meeting was presided over by William 


of col- 


Mather Lewis, president of the group 
and of Lafayette College. Representa- 
tives of life insurance companies, agen- 
ies, trust institutions and colleges par- 
ticipated in the meeting. 

Among the speakers on the program 
were John A. Stevenson of the Penn 
Mutual Life, and Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
jean of the American College of Life 
Underwriting, who pointed out what 
life insurance can do to solve the prob- 
em; Gilbert T. Stephenson, former 
president, American Bankers’ Associa- 

n and vice-president, Equitable 
Trust of Wilmington, Del., who told 
what the trust companies can do; Rob- 
ert T. McCracken, member of the 
Philadelphia bar, who discussed the aid 
awyers can give; George A. Brakely, 
iniversity of Pennsylvania, and Archie 
M. Palmer, Association of American 
Colleges, who told of past methods of 
securing endowments; and Thomas A. 
Conser, Northwestern University; Fe- 
ix A. Grisette, Alumni Loyalty Fund 
f North Carolina; and Charles J. Mi- 
er, University of Pennsylvania, who 
liscussed what the colleges can do on 
wn campus and in the field to 
leet their needs to accord with changed 
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conditions, and Homer P. 
dent, Bucknell 
scribed how the trust companies, life 


tainey, presi- 
University, who de- 
insurance and the legal profession can 
cooperate to the advantage of the col- 
leges. 


Company Broadcasts Are 
Crammed With Action 


The history of man’s major achieve- 
ments in world development are being 
half-hour 


sponsorship of 


dramatized in a series of 
under the 


Aviation, from the 


broadcasts 
the Reliance Life. 
first recorded dream that some day man 
might fly up to the present day of de- 
velopment, was the subject of the first 
program presented over Radio Station 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, at 10. o’clock 
Thursday evening, April 19. The his- 
tory of railroads was dramatized in a 
series of fast-moving episodes on April 
26. Other subjects to be offered on suc- 
ceeding Thursday evenings will include 
steel and iron, medicine, oil, communi- 
light, 
women, life insurance and 


cation, glass, emancipation of 
radio. 

A new style of presentation has been 
developed to give the program a fast 
tempo. Instead of long dialogues the 
stories are told in short, fast-moving 
Advertising is limited to a 
brief identifying announcement at the 


scenes, 


conclusion of the program. 


Featured in Magazine 

Fred E. Strauss, representative in 
Warsaw, Ind., of The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, has 
two sons who have been State winners 
in the annual coach-building competi- 
tion sponsored by the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild. Impressed by the 
effect the guild has had upon his boys, 
Mr. Strauss wrote a letter to W. A. 
Fisher, president of the educational 
foundation, which reproduced in 
the first issue of “The Guildsman,” offi- 
cial guild magazine. Versatility and 
enterprise seem to run in this family. 


Was 


Returns to Duties 

Rupert F. Fry, chairman of the 
board of the Old Line Life, Milwaukee, 
has returned to his office after an ab- 
sence of three months on account of 
illness. Mr. Fry served as president 
of the Old Line Life for nearly quarter 
of a century. As chairman of the 
board, to which office he was elected in 
February, he participate 
more actively with the officers 
again this fall in the management of 
the company. 


expects to 
other 


AS | LIVE 


By FraNk ELLINGTON 


OW to sell life insurance policies, 
4 one might gather from a careful 
persual of life insurance magazines 
and life company house organs, is the 
most talked-about extant. It 
would take a braver scribe than I to 
say: “But no one ever does anything 
about it.” In the first place, this par- 
ticular witticism has earned a well-de 
served rest, and, in the second place, 
it isn’t true. Men and women in the 
field have been doing something about 
it in America for nearly a hundred 
years, and the result of this effort is 
felt in every corner of the nation. How 
tc sell more, however, remains the prob- 
lem before the house. 


subject 


OU may take, as a basis for calcu- 

lating the potentialities of life in- 
surance, any number of methods and 
the answer will be most encouraging to 
the man selling it. If you take actual 
“Life Values” as a basis, the surface 
hasn’t been scratched, to coin a phrase. 
National income figures, broken down 
into terms of insurance-buying power, 
bring the problem closer to earth, as 
matters stand today, but the answe) 
still would be astounding. I trust no 
one will ask me what the answer is, but 
if they do, the answer will be: “Figure 
it out for yourself.” 


RINGING the problem of coverag: 

closer home, there isn’t an agent 
who cannot count, on the fingers of one 
hand, his own prospects who are fully 
covered. Imagine the opportunities for 
selling more protection to the old policy- 
holder, multiply that by two for the 
new ones to come, and work on both 
groups. You can’t miss the convention 
that way. 

HIS particular blaze of enthusiasn 

for opportunities in selling has beer 
inspired by a rather thorough reading 
of the various agency publications put 
out by the companies. There 
much sterling sales advice in them, s 
much material that should reach the 
prospect through the medium of an in- 
telligent salesman of life insurance! 
Without “belittlin’” the fraternity, I 
know that such material is not one-halt 
enough appreciated. The largest pro- 
ducers are the first to credit their suc 
cess to ideas gleaned from listening t 
or reading, something another had to 
say. 


is sé 
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Provident Change 
In Harrisburg 
. Morss, 
the Provident Mutual Life 
Company of 
the resignation of S. G. Lan- 


al agent at Harrisburg, as 
\p. ‘0, and the 

M. Ogelsby as Mr. Landon’s suc- 

Landon has been connected with 
Provident Mutual for 
service as a 
ee 


He was appointed general agent 


nearly 34 
iving entered its 
agent at Binghamton, 
1907, and left to become 
1918. 


Albany in 
neral agent at Harrisburg in 
In 1925 he formed 
Mi Ove!l by, 


Harrisburg agency was combined with 


a partnership with 
and four years later the 
the Pittsburgh agency under 
rection of Landon & Ogelsby, with 
Later, Mr. Lan- 
lon resigned as general agent at Pitts- 


n Pittsburgh. 

irgh and returned to Harrisburg as 
The firm of Ogelsby & 
took over the Provident Mu- 


ole agent. 
Webste1 
tual territory in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Ogelsby is 


now returning to 


Harrisburg as sole general agent. He 
has made for himself a fine record of 
personal production and agency build- 
ing, both in Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, 
and is very highly regarded in life in- 
Before 


surance circles in both cities. 


entering the insurance business he was 


manager of 


Philadelphia, 


appointment of 


WANTED: 
MANAGERIAL MATERIAL 


\) 


BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Buffalo wo N. Y. 


Men who weuld make good local 
and district managers in various 
territories in New York and Ohio 
are wanted by this 62 year old 
company to start asagents. Write 
in confidence with details of ex- 
perience to E. Parker Waggoner, 
Supt. of Agents, Buffalo, N.Y. 


es 





actively engaged in newspaper work in 
Harrisburg. 

Steacy E. Webster, Mr. 
Pittsburgh, will 
charge of the agency there. 


Ogelsby’s 
partner in 


State Mutual Agencies 
During First Quarter 
Twenty-two agencies of the State 
Mutual Life of Worcester showed gains 
for the quarter of more than 25 per 
cent over the same period of 1935. 
The increase is making the State Mu- 
tual’s 90th anniversary year a banner 
one for production. 











= 





NEW—The Single Premium Retirement In- 


come Plan of the Lincoln National Life Insur- 


ance Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana. This Plan offers: 


A guaranteed life income or cash settlement at retirement 


—guaranteed cash values—guaranteed death benefits . . . 


An ideal lump sum investment. » » » » 








have sole 


Catching Up With 
The Procession 
(Concluded from page 15) 


ing period from a financial standpoint 
this country has 
Life insurance 
from its scientific 
preferable method of 
those who served the United States in 
the Great War. 

“Now, as a result of the crucial test 


ever experienced, 


received an_ impulse 
endorsement as a 


providing for 


during depression, and its demon- 
strated appreciate, 
as they realize what has happened, the 
effectiveness of the protection and are 
seeking to obtain it and to replenish 
that which has been depleted during 
the great Sales 
life insurance is constantly decreasing, 
and the life insurance agent who does 
not reap his full share of the new busi- 
available should 
book. There is 
of increase in life insurance premiums. 
As the prospect grows 
changes are made in 

must contemplate higher 
prevail. 


soundness, people 


stress. resistance to 


surrender 
probability 


ness now 


his rate 


older, if any 
basic rates he 
costs than 

“It is true, as Mr. Ickes has said: 
‘this is an era of 
While there has been, and 
continues to be an intense loyalty co- 
operation as the President unfolds his 
program and puts it into operation, 
there is beginning to be evidence ‘the 
disposition to accept nothing on author- 
ity but to bring all reports to the test 
of experience.’ 

“The President’s very definite pro- 
nouncements against destructive infla- 
tion should convince that the program 
will be reasonable. Natural recovery 
aided and abetted by artificial proces- 
ses continues to inspire confidence. It 
is the hope of business, which seems to 
be justified, that the artificial proces- 
ses shall not be destructive of every- 
thing that has existed, but be recon- 
structive.” 


acute social con- 


sciousness.’ 


Hammond, Indiana 
Investment Office 


William B. F. Hall, son of President 
Arthur F. Hall of The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company and a mem- 
ber of the Company’s Investment De- 
partment, will take charge of a Ham- 
mond, Ind., office which was established 
May 1 for the liquidation and con- 
servation of the assets of the former 
Northern States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which was reinsured by the Lin- 
coln National. 
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Reduces Participating 
Premium Rates 


Effect May 1, new participating 
life insu ce issued by the Canada 
Life in United States and Canada 
will be reduced scale of premium 
rates. 

Althou this reduction in rates is 
eing made, the company is continuing 

maint reserves on a 3 per cent 
valuation basis, as in the past. 

During the past year there has been 
i good di f discussion among actu- 

ard to cash surrender values 


aries in 
under existing policies and the opinion 
een freely expressed that surren- 


der val were too high. Recognition 
s taken of this in the cash surrender 
values of the new Canada Life policies 
and in the early and _ intermediate 
policy years these values are less than 
under the old premium rates but in 
the later policy years they approximate 
the values under the old rates. In the 
early and intermediate years these val- 
ues are purposely lower than under 
the former contracts as it is felt that 


Mortgagee Liability 
(Concluded 


from 


page 11) 


owner shall negle ct to pay any pre- 


mium due under this policy, the 
mortgagee (or trustee) shall on 
demand pay the same.” 


The proviso expressed in the fore- 
going clause does not, in our opinion, 
constitute an absolute undertaking or 
agreement by the mortgagee to pay the 
premium, even in the contingency 
It is only a limitation upon 
the benefit to him which the mortgage 
clause provides. That is, it expresses 
a condition to the effect that loss under 
the policy shall be payable to the mort- 
gagee and that the policy shall not be 
invalidated by reason of any occurrence 
therein designated if (provided) the 
mortgagee shall pay the premium (in 
the event of a default in payment by 
the owner) upon demand by the com- 
pany. In other words, the clause, as 
we construe it, does not legally bind 
the mortgagee to pay the premium in 
the event of default by the owner of 
the property, but only means that un- 
less he does pay it he shall not obtain 
the benefit of the clause. 

In that respect the standard mort- 
gage clause used here (Form No. 127- 
B—Edition Nov. ’29) is materially dif- 


designated. 


ferent from the Louisiana standard 
mortgage clause (Form No. 163, re- 
vised Oct. 1930), which provides as 
follows : 
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the primary purpose of life insurance 
should be to provide the maxium pro- 
tection for the assured’s dependents as 
income 


well as the largest retirement 


for his own later years. 


Harriett M. Wight 
Mrs. Harriet M. Wight, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., died last Thursday after- 


noon. She had been ill for two months. 
Mrs. Wight was the wife of George 


T. Wight, who recently retired as man- 
ager of The Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents of New York. She is 
survived also by one daughter, Miss 
Catherine R. Wight, a Junior at Smith 
College. 


Houston Life Underwriters 

Arthur Coburn, vice-president of the 
Southwestern Life, recently coming to 
Dallas from the American Reassurance 
Company of New York, was the chief 
speaker at the regular meeting of the 
Houston Life Underwriters 
tion last week. 


Associa- 


“In the vent the mortgagor or 
owner neglect to pay any premium 
due under this policy, the mortga- 
gee (or trustee), in consideration 
hereof, covenants and agrees with 
this company that it will, on de- 
mand, pay the same.’ 


As that language shows, the Louisi- 
ana mortgage clause does purport to 
bind the mortgagee to pay the premium. 
A mortgagee accepting insurance un- 
der the Louisiana mortgage clause 
might well be held to have entered into 
a contract with the company issuing 
it, the legal effect of which would be 
to make him a member of the company 
and so subject to assessments. But 
under the mortgage clause used in 
Missouri (Form No. 127-B)_ there 
would not be, in our opinion, any sound 
basis for such a holding. 


Other Supporting Considerations 


There are other considerations sup- 
porting the conclusion that a mort- 
gagee (covered by Form No. 127-B) is 
not subject to assessment where he has 
neither applied to the company for the 
policy nor paid to it the premium 
thereon; but they need not be enumer- 
ated, since the primary one, as above 
stated, is, in our opinion, decisive. In 
such a case we think that the mort- 
gagee does not become a member of the 
company and that he does not become 
liable to assessments. 


Financial Supervision 
Conference 


Ways and means of making the oper- 
ation of agencies more profitable are 
being considered by the representatives 
of about 30 life insurance companies 
at a Financial Supervision Conference 
Hartford under the 
Sales 


held this week in 
Life Insurance 
Research Bureau. The group is meet- 
ing at the home office of the Aetna Life. 


auspices of the 


Expense ratios, supervision costs and 


total agency expenses are among the 
topics for discussion. 
It is recognized that the most im- 


portant phase of financial supervision 


at the present time is the reduction of 
expenses. General agents in many 
parts of the country have, during the 
past few years, been somewhat con- 
cerned because production of new busi- 
ness has often decreased faster than 
expenses so that the costs of operation 
have relatively increased. At the same 
time there has been the normal decrease 
in renewal premium which 


would be expected. 


income 


In cases of the second class, the situ- 
ation is that the 
mortgagee, acting for himself and not 


different. Suppose 
merely for, or as agent of, the owner, 
does make payment to the company of 
the premium upon the policy, after de- 
fault by the owner. In that case, he 
deals directly with the company and 
contracts with it. He induces the com- 
pany to continue the policy in 
for his benefit. 


force 


In such a case, we see no reason why 
the mortgagee should not be bound by 
the policy and by-law provisions, as 
well as the provisions of the statutes, 
making the insured a member of the 
company. His direct dealing with the 
company for the purpose of continuing 
the insurance upon the terms stated in 
the policy and by-laws evidences his 
agreement to be bound thereby, just as 
in the case of any other insured who 
has applied for and obtained a policy 
in a mutual company. 

For the reasons 
opinion that where the mortgagee (or 
trustee), after default by the owner in 
a premium payment, pays the premium 
in his own behalf and thereby causes 
the company to continue the insurance 
in force for his own benefit, he should 
be held to have become a member of 
the company and liable to assessments 
as provided in its policy and by-laws, 
as well as in the statutes governing 
such companies. 


stated, it is our 























L— LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE-- TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





—LOYALTY GROUP—— 





NEAL BASSETT, President 





JOIN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vics Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. é.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 24 Vice Pres, 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 24 V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 24 V.-Pres. 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690.00 Organized 1855 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 











JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pree, H. R. M. SMITH, V1. Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. eae 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 24V.-Pres 
THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. atts Vice Pree, 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pree HERMAN AMBOS, bg tg G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d v. Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
comms Ly See, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. — Vice-Pree, H.R. M. SMITH, Vice-Prea, 
WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 24 V.-Pree. W. W. POTTER, 24 Vv. Pree, 
«WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pree. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d v. Pres, 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pree. H. R. M. Ligh Vice-Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 24 V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 24 V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Presa, gy A. CLARK, Vice Pree, 











H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ee ~ KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. hg ti Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Prer. RMAN AMBOS, bay Pres. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W.W.PO POTTER, 24 V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V. in, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d v. -Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. Mg A gl Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
w.e. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN enone Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d W. W. POTTER, 2d v. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY ” 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL, BASSETT, Chairman ef Board 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. 3. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. £. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr. 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pree, 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 


NEAL a Chairman of Board 





JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 














Vice President 
a aw POTTER. 24 Vice Pres. MT A SMITH. Soa sy ee RANK J. J. ROAN, 3rd Vics Pree. R. HUNT, 3ed VicePres. $.K. McCLURE,3rdVice Pres, 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY non 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT ee + 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, California 
HERBERT A CLARK, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary —— 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 8 ee a — — 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd. Managers A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 
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Only Mutuals Gained 
In Past Decade 


Totals Show Desniniaed Premium 
Trend of Stock Carriers and 
United States Branches 


Only mutual fire insurance com- 
made any gains in volume 

written during the last 
Both the stock fire com- 
vanies and the United States branches 
of foreign fire and marine carriers have 
lost business during the period from 
1923 to 1933, inclusive. 

Final figures compiled by The Spec- 
tator in an endeavor to determine the 
trend of fire insurance volume show 
that the premiums written by all stock 
fire insurance companies in this coun- 
try fell from $889,639,438 in 1923 to 
$628,300,208 in 1933. This was a drop 
f $261,339,230 during the decade. 


panies ha‘ 
f premiu! 
ten years. 


In the same period, the fire and 
marine premiums here of United 
States branches of foreign fire and 


marine companies declined from $179,- 
1923 to $117,166,128 in 
1933. This is a reduction in the ten 
years of $62,534,865. 

Premiums representing the business 
written by all fire insurance mutuals 
ipproximated $105,114,113 in 1923 and 
by 1933 these had increased to about 
$135,000,000. This was a gain in mu- 
tual premiums of $29,885,887 during 
the period. 

The percentage of premium loss by 
stock fire companies from 1923 to 1933 
was 41.6. The United States branches 
f foreign fire and marine companies 
lost 53.4 per cent of their premium vol- 
ume during the decade. Contrasted 
with this is the fact that the mutual 
fire companies had a gain of 28.4 per 
ent from 1923 to 1933. 


700,993 in 


Benjamin Rush Again Heads 
Inland Marine Underwriters 


At the annual meeting of the Inland 
Marine Underwriters’ Association, held 
in New York last week, Benjamin Rush, 
president of the Insurance Company of 
North America at Philadelphia, was re- 
elected president of the organization. 
t. Curtis Macy of Appleton & Cox, and 
&. J. Perrin, Jr., of the Automobile of 
Hartford, were elected vice-presidents. 
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Chubb & Sons 
executive 


ae 


elected 


Chester of was 
chairman of the 
committee. 

Members of the executive committee 
for the next two years were named as 
follows: H. V. Smith, Home; W. 
McCain, Aetna; J. M. Thomas, National 
Union; O. C. Torrey, Marine Office of 
America, and W. F. Boylan, St. Paul 
Fire & Marine. 


toss 


National Board Meeting 
Set for May 24 


The annual meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, on Thursday, May 24. 

Sessions will begin at 10 a. m., day- 
light saving time, and the program will 
include the president’s address, reports 











To paraphrase an old song— 
“Separation rules the nation, you 
can’t get away from it.” For de- 
tailed discussion of this problem, 
see page 26. 

















of committees, transaction of business 
and consideration of questions brought 
up in discussion. 

Action on an amendment to the by- 
laws, changing the fee for the Actuarial 
Bureau from $200 to $300, is expected. 
This affects only companies whose as- 
sessment for the Bureau is less than 
$300. 


New York Local Agents 
Will Meet May 21-22 

George S. Van Schaick, superintend- 
ent of insurance for New York, and 
Allan I. Wolff, president of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents, will 
be the principal speakers at the annual 
meeting of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents, to be held in 
the Hotel Seneca, Rochester, N. Y., on 
May 21 and 22. 


Central Union Enters Oregon 

The Central Union Insurance Com- 
pany of the Scottish Union & National 
group has been licensed to do business 
in Oregon. 


Kentucky Whiskey Loss 
May Be $2,500,000 


Fire in Pepper Plant of Schenley 
Distillers ls Second Bad Con- 
flagration This Year 


When fire destroyed four warehouses 
and the distillery bottling plant of the 
James E. Pepper Company near Lex- 
ington, Ky., last week, the fire insur- 
ance companies received their second 
hard blow of the year. The first was 
the loss in the department store fire at 
3irmingham, Ala., amounting to about 
$3,000,000. Present estimates indicate 
that the loss on the whiskey fire will 
be at least $2,500,000. The Pepper 
Company is a subsidiary of Schenley 
Distillers Corporation. 

The schedule covering the Schenley 
interests throughout the country is 
said to embody $19,000,000 of coverage 
on whiskey alone, the various buildings 
being insured separately. The matter 
of handling the losses will probably be 
managed for all the fire insurance com- 
panies involved by the Western Adjust- 
ment & Inspection Company. 

Insurance companies which shared 
in the schedule for the Schenley Dis- 
tillers are the Royal, Liverpool, Insur- 
ance Company of North America, 
America Fore, Crum & Foster group, 
Corroon & Reynolds group, Pearl, 
Pacific, National Union, Atlas, Ameri- 
can of Newark, Glens Falls, Phoenix 
and Home. 


Whiskey Production Increases 


Need for Insurance 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 30—Produc- 
tion of whiskey in Kentucky is gradu- 
ally increasing and eventually stocks 
of merchandise on hand in Kentucky 
warehouses will be larger and mean 
more insurance. 

The Schenley Products Co., New 
York, is now taking bids for an addi- 
tional 35,000 barrel warehouse at Lex- 
ington, Ky., in connection with its 
James E. Pepper plant, and one of 
50,000 at the Stagg plant in Frank- 
Plans call for concrete founda- 
ions, brick walls, wood 
roofs, composition coverings on roofs. 

There are now 17 operating plants in 
Kentucky and others getting ready to 
operate. 
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A Dependable Company, soundly operated, 
rendering efficient, nation-wide service 
to agents and policyholders. 


BANKERS INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

















For All Accident and Health Insurance 


Agents, Adjusters and Field Men 


Invaluable Works by C. H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 


SELECTION OF RISKS BY 








THE CASUALTY SOLICITOR 


Second Edition 


Pertinent instructions for accident and 
health agents in the careful selection 
of risks so that the minimum number 
of rejections and postponements may 
be registered against the agent. 


Price, per copy, 50c 


Ask for special quantity prices. 


SELECTION OF RISKS BY 
THE LIFE SOLICITOR 


Second Edition 


Similar in purpose to the above, and 
designed primarily for use by life 
agents in the avoidance of rejections 
and postponements. 


Price, per copy, 50c 


Ask for special quantity prices. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


Fourth Edition 


This standard text has recently 
been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date, making it of 
particular value to adjusters of 
casualty companies, fraternal or- 
ganizations and transportation 
companies. Gives diagnosis of 
symptoms and indicates probable 
length of disability occasioned by 
any illness or accident. Divided 
into three sections: Accidents; 
Diseases; and Poisoning. Includes 
valuable tables and glossary of 
terms. Completely indexed, and 
flexibly bound. 


Price per copy, $6 


Ask for special quantity prices. 


56th & Chestnut Sts. 











a 





INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER 


Second Edition 


Specially prepared to aid industrial 
accident and health agents to in- 
crease their earning capacity. 
Alphabetical arrangement, _indi- 
cates after every disease or acci- 
dent whether such renders pros- 
pect uninsurable and if so how 
long, after occurrence, before he 
becomes insurable. Gives instruc- 
tion in the bases of claim adjust- 
ments. Divided into four sections: 
Accidents; Diseases; Poisons; and 


Special Articles. Also Medical 
Vocabulary. Pocket size, flexible 
binding. 


Price per copy, $1.50 


Ask for special quantity prices. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


————— 
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— surance Exchange broaden their scope 


NAMES of the WEEK 





Richard E. Vernor of the Western Ac- 
tuarial Bureau will be chairman of the 
fire prevention at the twelfth 

west Safety Conference in 
Sherman, Chicago, on May 9. 


session 
annual 
the Hot 


B. Dalton has been elected 
f the Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual | Insurance Company. He is 
a gradu: of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and joined the Liberty 
Mutual in 1916. For the past four years 
he has be 
Mutual. 


Marsha!! 
presiden 


n vice-president of the Liberty 


F. Running Bear, Ph.D., an American 
Indian and member of the Powhattan 
Tribe, will be the guest speaker May 7 
at a meeting of the New Jersey Special 
Agents’ Association which will be held 
in the Newark Athletic Club. 


George E. Stetner, former Tennessee 
special agent for the Insurance Company 
of North America, has been transferred 
to western Kentucky territory. 


R. C. Sugden has been elected presi- 
dent of the newly-organized Wichita 
Board of Fire & Casualty Underwriters 
in Kansas. 


H. R. Jackson, Pacific Coast manager 
of the Atlas Assurance, has been elected 
chairman of the Idaho Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers of the Pacific, succeeding E. C. Cox. 
R. R. Robertson, London & Lancashire, 
has been elected vice-chairman. 


A. L. Merritt, vice-president of the 
America Fore group on the Pacific 
Coast, has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the National Auto- 
mobile Club, with Harry Benner, assist- 
ant manager of the Great American, as 
vice-chairman. Wm. Deans, of Selbach 
& Deans, is president of the club. 


Brooklyn Brokers Protest 
Alleged Unfair Restrictions 

The fact that fire insurance agents 
of Manhattan, New York, can write 
business throughout the city while 
«gents of the Borough of Brooklyn are 
restricted to that section and Long Is- 
land, was the focal point for complaints 
regarding this situation which were 
voiced at the monthly meeting of the 
Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion held at the Hotel Bossert in New 
York City last week. Efforts of these 
brokers to have the New York Fire In- 
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have been unavailing, it was said. 

A committee to represent the 
this subject 
consisting of H. Lester 


Brok- 
ers’ Association on was 
appointed, 
Heistad and Bernhard Stern. 


Philadelphia Fire Loss 
Was $1,933,724 


fire losses in 


Phildelphia 
with 


Insured 
last year amounted to $1,933,72 
estimated uninsured losses of $255,242, 
according to the annual report of the 
Fire Patrol of that city 
which has just been made public. 

The number of actual fires was 6255, 
of which 3488 originated in brick build- 
ings. Only 10 fires originated in con- 
crete structures and only seven in those 


The 


Insurance 


classed as iron-clad. 
of loss to total insurance carried was 
only 1.39, as against 1.85 in 1932 and 
2.00 in 1931. The Fire Insurance Pa- 
trol paid $5,757 for insurance 
covering fire, work- 
men’s compensation during the year. 


percentage 


itself 


automobile and 


Suburban New York Agents 
Elect A. L. Schwab President 


At its annual meeting held in the 
Hotel Astor, New York, last week, the 
Suburban New York Association of 
Local Agents voted to support the bill, 
now pending at Albany, which would 
make it unlawful for banking institu- 
unlicensed carriers. 

Officers of the Association were 
elected as follows: Anton L. Schwab, 
Tompkinsville, S. I., president; James 
Kilby, Nyack. first vice-president; Cor- 
nelius L. Murphy, Huntington, second 
vice-president; Roy C. Hoyt, St. George, 
S. L, secretary and treasurer. 


tions to insure in 


Transfer Chester of Lincoln Hail 


The Farmers’ Union Hail 
Company has taken over the Nebraska 
charter of the Lincoln Hail Insurance 
Company. Control of the Lincoln Hail 
was taken out of the hands of the man- 
agement by the State Insurance De- 
partment there last year and 
placed under the aegis of F. A. Wood 
as president and M. Witzenberg as sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


Insurance 


was 


N. Y. Federation Meeting 

The Insurance Federation of New 
York will hold its annual meeting on 
May 18 at the Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany. 
Plans for the session are being drafted 
by Leonard L. Saunders, executive sec- 
retary. 


Brokerage Evils Cited 
By William Schiff 


President of New Association 
Limns Five Main Difficulties 
Now Facing Members 


The principal evils of the insurance 
from the broker’s standpoint 

were outlined last week by William 
Schiff, president of the new National 
Association of Insurance Brokers which 


business 


recently received its incorporation pa- 
pers. Mr. Schiff, addressing the an- 
nual meeting of the Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of New York at the Drug 
& Chemical Club in that city, said 


evils fall into five broad 


brokerage 
classes as follows: 

1. Discrimination against brokers 
throughout the country. Certain States 
in the Union have laws which either 
prohibit or make it extremely difficult 
for brokers in the larger metropolitan 
areas to conduct operations in these 
restricted localities. To my way of 
thinking, such laws or bureau rules are 
conceived in selfishness, with utter dis- 
regard for public policy. 

2. Payment of commissions under 
resident agency laws or bureau regula- 
tions to non-service giving agents, 
merely because of geographical loca- 
tion. 

3. Multiplicity of bureaus on the part 
of the insurance companies—which I 
believe could be greatly reduced, 

4. Payment of commissions larger 
than warranted, and in fact greater 
than the traffic will permit, in certain 
localities. 

5. Last, but not least, the free ser- 
vice evil, which is existent not only in 
New York but in other parts of the 
country. 

L. J. Rice, president of the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of New York, 
touched on the subject of a Code of 
Business during his report to the mem- 
bers and said that the Association had 
found it necessary to oppose inclusion 
in any code that did not allow brokers 
entire freedom in representing insur- 
ance buyers in the insurance market 
of the nation. 


60¢ vs. 100¢ Dollar 


The advent of the “sixty-cent dollar” 
is hailed by the Glens Falls Insurance 
Company of Glens Falls, N. Y., as an 
opportunity for its agents to show pros- 
pects the need for increasing their in- 
surance so that when loss occurs the 
payment will be on the basis of a dollar 
containing one hundred The 
company has prepared booklet material 
embodying this idea of revaluation of 
policies and is making it available to 


cents. 


agents. 
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ition Fat Frying 
Fire of Opinion 
of separation is in the fire 

last. The frying may 
a nicely cooked business steak 
iy produce a badly burned bit 
ther companies or 


n at 


agents will 
When the Eastern 
Association voted in 


wallowing. 
vriters’ 
if the clearance of agencies in 
there was considerable 
r—more, in fact, than the prob- 

n warranted since the companies and 
both had worrying over 

e entire question since about 1926. 
in the heels of the action of the E.U.A.., 
Spectator declared that similar 
actics would certainly be employed in 
the West. Later, at the meeting of 
he Western Underwriters’ Association, 
tration on the other of the 

M ssippi was unanimously declared. 
If separation simply implied that 
affiliated and non-affiliated companies 
their individual ways there 
“nothing to it.” Unfor- 
tunately, it will not be quite as easy as 


ted cities 


been 


side 


vuld y 
Mi £O 


would be 


that. Non-affiliated companies have 
long felt that they were maintaining 
the best principles of American inde- 


pendence by not following sheep-like 
in the footsteps of organization, and it 
must be admitted that the results some 
of them have achieved are not to be 
sneered at. Affiliated companies have 
deemed that they were serving the best 
nterests of the public and agents alike 
by standardizing practices and seeking 
through action to eliminate 
what they consider the evils of the busi- 
Many of them held a grievance 
because they considered that the non- 
affiliates were benefiting from the vari- 
ous public-education activities which 
they sponsored, paid for and conducted. 
Now the two opposition factions have 


concerted 


ress 


taken their stands and apparently feel 
“let come what may.” 


Retention Not Retraction 
ls Aim of Affiliates 

That the affiliated companies do not 
ntend to turn back from the course 
they have chosen in voting for separa- 


tion is apparent; that they have con- 
sidered well before making their de- 
cision is understood; but that they 
visualized all that would follow the an- 


nouncement of their intention is prob- 


lematical. For one thing, brokerage 
writings are a large share of the 
volume of agencies in big cities and 


that brokerage business could be gath- 
ered in as well by a branch office as by 


an agency. The feelings of an agency 
that suddenly finds itself competing 
with a branch office where formerly no 
branch office existed can be imagined, 
and the effect of such agency resent- 
ment cannot be foreseen. 

Naturally, if a Board company re- 
tires from an agency which is going on 
a non-affiliated basis—and that agency 
has a large volume of brokerage or has 
great lines in its control which formerly 
went to the Board company—then it 
would not be surprising if the Board 
company decided to put in a branch 
office and go after the business. The 
efforts of the agency to keep the busi- 
ness and the struggle of the branch 
office to take it away might cause 
repercussions that would strike un- 
pleasantly on the public ear. Similar 
considerations would apply in the case 
of a non-affiliated company when an 
agency in which it was partially 
planted decided to go entirely on an 
affiliated basis. 

It is likely that the number of branch 
offices throughout the country will be 
increased as a direct or indirect result 
of the separation movement and there 
are many companies which are favor- 
ably inclined toward such a trend. 





Preparation for Separation 
Involves Running Mates 

One phase of the question of separa- 
tion which will come to the fore as the 
result of present moves on the part of 
the E.U.A. and the W.U.A. concerns 
the matter of non-affiliated fire com- 


panies which have casualty running 
mates. The affiliated companies out- 


number the non-affiliates and the cas- 
ualty companies identified with the 
affiliated fire companies outnumber 
those connected with non-affiliated fire 
companies, but the non-Board units 
present a factor to be taken into con- 
sideration in this regard. 

Affiliated fire companies cannot be 
expected to permit in their agencies 
the casualty running mates of non- 
affiliated companies, particularly when 
they, themselves, have casualty running 
mates which are seeking business. The 
reverse is also true so far as the non- 
affiliated fire companies are concerned. 
Of course, the affiliated companies will 
have to make any suggestions regard- 
ing their running mates in a very tact- 
ful manner, otherwise agents might 
consider that they were being coerced. 

Both affiliated and non-affiliated com- 
panies are taking these aspects into 
account and are already sending their 
emissaries into the field. 
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Coercion Useless as Crane 
To Swing Agents’ Attitude 


If the Board companies think that 
they can compel agencies to clear on q 
basis of affiliation by using the extep. 
sion or retention of facilities as a crane 
to swing them in the desired direction. 
they are mistaken. Outlets in the diree. 
tion of non-affiliated companies are not 
wanting. The Pearl of London, the 
Corroon & Reynolds group, the Fire. 
men’s of Newark and many others are 
all available to agencies which insist 
on the right to place their business 
wherever they desire. 

On the other hand, non-affiliated com- 
panies will find that in many cases they 
will not retain their foothold in agencies 
which have long been Board-minded 
and which have availed themselves to 
the fullest extent of the fire prevention 
and inspection efforts made by the 
National Board, Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, etc. Such agencies will probably 
conclude that they have gone before 
their assureds on a Board basis so long 
that it is too late to make the approach 
from another angle and will, in con- 
sequence, sever connections with non- 
affiliated companies. 

There is, of course, the possibility 
that the at present non-affiliated com- 
panies may eventually either form an 
organization of their own or at least 
subscribe to a uniform standard of 
practices as outlined by a committee of 
their officers, but that possibility is not 
a probability at this time and in the 
light of proximate events and opinion. 


Effect on Reinsurance 
May Benefit Foreigners 


That reinsurance facilities which 
have been made available until the 
present time will be affected by the 
separation vote of the E.U.A. and the 
W.U.A. is a foregone conclusion. It has 
repeatedly been indicated that affiliated 
companies will deny reinsurance facili- 
ties to non-affiliates and probably the 
latter will retaliate. The affiliated com- 
panies are committed to such a denial 
and, in view of this fact, the non- 
affiliated companies are seeking other 
avenues for placing the reinsurance 
they have formerly been handing the 
Board units. 

Some commentators see in this situa- 
tion a further sending abroad of busi- 
ness and money that had better remain 
in this country, since it is obvious that 
a non-affiliated company will naturally 
seek a foreign outlet for its reinsurance 
if facilities here prove insufficient. 


> 
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; Along Course 
ace Must Run 


Obstac! 
Where 


In Mi iri and in Ohio there are 
legal ba rs along the course which 
“5 


must take. Agreements on 
are forbidden by the anti- 
vs of the Buckeye State and 
y among the insurance rul- 
“Show Me” commonwealth 


separati 
commiss 
compact 
hidden : 
ings of 


is Par: iph 6285 of the Revised 
Statutes 1919, Section 5875, which 
says “No insurance company shall pay 
a differ percentage of commissions 
to any agent or agents on the condi- 
tion that they represent or do not rep- 
resent companies belonging to the same 
or different associations.” 

The Fire Underwriters’ Association 
of St. Louis has already filed a protest 
with the president of the Western Un- 


derwriters’ Association against separa- 
tion and many of the St. Louis agents— 
particularly non-affiliated com- 
panies, by reason of casualty running 


where 


mates, can handle compensation and 
liability lines—will go non-Board. 
The committee of St. Louis agents 


which is considering separation prob- 
lems is composed of W. D. Hemenway, 
president of the Insurance Agency 
Company, as chairman and the follow- 
ing members: C. H. Morrill, vice-presi- 


dent, W. H. Markham & Company; 
A. L. McCormack, president of the 


Charles L. Crane Agency Company. 

The seriousness of the local situation 
in St. Louis is manifest from .a study 
of the line-up of the agencies there. Of 
a total of 65 Class I members of the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association, about 
25 are affected by the W.U.A. decision 
favoring separation. The majority of 
the affected agencies have only one or 
two non-affiliated companies, but some 
of the large offices have several carriers 
that are not members of the W.U.A. 
Among the Class II and III members 
of the Association, about 85 out of a 
total of 200 have 
panies. 


non-affiliated com- 


Rate Reductions Rather 
Expected Than Foreseen 


What effect will separation have on 
rates? That is what many agents are 


asking themselves since the vote of the 


E.U.A. and that of the W.U.A. were 
recorded. Also, how about separation 
from mutuals? Already the E.U.A. 
has postponed separation from mutuals 


in Boston and in Philadelphia suburban 
sections. Furthermore, in Baltimore 
nearly all the companies which were on 
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a non-affiliated basis have been brought 
into the ranks of the Baltimore Board. 

As far be 
membered that non-affiliated companies 


rates go, it must re- 


as 
are not bound to any commission pledge 
and can pay whatever they think they 
can afford for the business they get. In 


large centers where underwriting has | 


been satisfactory and companies have 
been making nice profits, the non-affili- 
ated companies have often paid higher 
commissions than the affiliates but not 
on the wide scale that may become prev- 
separation is 


alent after 


effective. 


Naturally, the sweet of high commis- | 


attract agencies and 
result in consequent loss of business to 
The only way to 
meet such be to 
duce the rates, at least temporarily. 
Whether rate reductions which were 
forced into being by the aftermath of 


sions may may 
afiiliated companies. 


a situation would re- 


separation will become detrimental to 
the business from an _ underwriting 
standpoint or not is something that only 
the future can tell. It is, 
possible that such might 
and that the further effect would be 
additional interference by state au- 
thorities. Deviation from filed rates or 
from subscribed rates is not a new and 
unheard-of gesture, and it may be ex- 
pected that affiliated companies might 
be impelled toward deviations as a re- 
sult of the battle for business between 
agencies representing Board companies 
on the one hand and those representing 
non-Board units on the other. 


however, 


be the case 


Anticipate No Trouble 
Clearing in Kentucky 


Separation difficulties in Kentucky 
will not be many. The situation in 
Louisville is comparatively easy with 
only three or four trouble points. The 
Fidelity & Columbia Insurance Com- 
pany—division of the Fidelity & Colum- 
bia Trust Company—has the Firemen’s 
of Newark, the Travelers, the Conti- 
nental and the Firemen’s Fund. 

In the office of Jefferson, Noyes & 
Embry at Louisville, are four W.U.A. 
companies as follows: Security, Cen- 
tury, National Union and Insurance 
Company of the State of Penna. Non- 
affiliated units in the office are the New 
Jersey, Stuyvesant and Bankers & 
Shippers. 

The Booker & Kinnard Agency there 
is evenly divided with the Royal and 
the Fireman’s Fund and the non-affili- 
ated Northern of New York and Amer- 
ican Equitable. 
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SMOKE 


By GENE RoescH 


ECENTLY I 
x number of 
presidents who were under forty years 
of age was infinitesimal. Did I bring 
down on my unworthy head the fire of 


those who defend the opportunities of 
did, uncertain 


that the 
company 


wrote here 


insurance 


youth? | and in no 


fashion. 


O 


follows: 

“Reading SMOKE is a privilege I 
greatly enjoy, but I want to take 
Probably because I am so 
any 


commentators on 


learnedly as 


the 
wrote 


NE of 


opinion 


my 


an 
exception. 
naturally resent 
sling at youth. Perhaps my memory, 
for once, is at fault, but I think you 


wrote that there were few, if any, in- 


young myself, I 


surance company presidents who had 
attained to such office before they were 
forty years old. Oh! How can you! 
Let me think. Let me think. I’m cer- 
tain Paul Haid was only 37 when he 
became president of the Fidelity Phoe- 
nix, and Ernest Heppenheimer was the 
same age when he became president of 
the Colonial Life. Then there is S. A. 
Lambert who of the 
Agricultural Life at quite an early age, 
for he is only 37 now. 

“Let me think. Let me think. Yes. 
How about Dinwiddie Lampton, presi- 
dent of the American Life & Accident 
of Kentucky? He was 28 when an 
admiring board elected him president. 
And my old chum Henri Ledux who, at 
the age of 38, was elected president of 
L’Union Saint Jean Baptiste de Amer- 
ica. And Emmet May of the Peoria 
Life, president at 38, not to mention 
Jack Reynolds, president of the United 
Pacific Casualty at 38, or A. J. Reyn- 
olds, head of the Detroit Life at 35.” 


was president 


° ° 

ELL, there are something over 

1000 insurance companies of vari- 

ous kinds in the nation and I said that 

number of insurance presidents 

forty years of age infin- 

itesimal. “It’s four feet wide and seven 

feet high and made of wood” and [I still 
think I’m right! 


the 


unde) was 


ES, you guessed it—the commenta- 

tor who sent the learned dis- 
course on youthful insurance presidents 
is none other than Ralph Reed Wolfe, 
now of the public relations department 
of the Liverpool and Royal groups at 
New York. Dat ole debbil Ralph! 


me 
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Factory Insurance Association 
Reelects All Officers 


forty-fourth annual meeting 


tory Insurance Association, 


he Hotel Vanderbilt in New 
week, all officers were re- 
follows: F. C. White, vice- 


of the Hartford Insurance 


president; vice-presidents, 
Sloan, vice-president of the Aetna, 
ph K. Hooker, vice-president 
Automobile Insurance; secre- 
|. H. Vreeland, United States 
f the Scottish Union & Gen- 
Gilbert pres- 
the Orient Insurance Company. 


treasurer, Kingan, 
he entire executive committee was 
Minot 
Phoenix, as 


ected, being composed of F. 
ake, secretary of the 
airman and the following members: 
Logan J. Borland, Great 
\merican; John Kremer, vice-president, 
Insurance Company of North America; 
Bulkley, president, Spring- 
field Fire & Marine; F. D. Layton, pres- 
dent, National Fire; C. W. 
ce-president, Continental, 
F. Shalleross, United States 
North British & Mercantile. 


secretary, 


CLeorge G. 
Pierce, 

Cecil 
manager, 


and 


Alert Agent Attains 
Acme of Accomplishment 


alert 
agent’s place in the sun has been vin- 


Once more the insurance 


licated. Out of 215 individuals—rep- 


resenting a good cross-section of the 


uuntry’s average citizens—only- 17 


per cent of them said they would choose 
an insurance agent because of the com- 


pany he represented. The factors of 
ability and training counted most and 
per cent of those interviewed said 
would choose their insurance rep- 
resentative on that basis. Friendship 
ame next and accounted for the pref- 
erence of 43 per cent of those ques- 
oned. The personal reputation of the 


agent won 21 per cent and advertising 
the geason given by 20 per cent. 

These results were obtained from a 

that 


agent to 


idy of the causes make people 


ect a certain represent 
them, plus a survey of the reasons why 
they buy certain kinds of insurance and 
much they know about the pro- 
n available. All the data were 
llected by the Boston and Old Colony 
Boston under the direc- 
f the advertising department, 
ipervised by Ray C. Dreher, and the 
compilation has been made avail- 

able in an extraordinarily interesting 
and informative booklet called “Facts 
About Insurance Buyers” which should 


now 


anies of 


be of tremendous assistance to any 


agent in analyzing the insurance mar- 
ket in his locality. The booklet is con- 
made up and the fieid forces of 
may well be 


cisely 
the companies responsible 
pleased with the profit-making oppor- 
tunities it opens to them. 


Motor Vehicle Markets 


Beckon Wise Producers 


Opportunities for agents and com- 
panies in the writing of fire insurance 
motor vehicle lines during the coming 
year will be many if the progress being 
made in the automotive industry is any 
1933 the total of motor 


throughout’ the 


criterion. In 
vehicles registered 
United States 23,819,537 which 
was divided as follows: passenger cars, 
20,689,445; trucks, 3,069,264; buses, 
60,828. New York led the States in 
number of passenger car registrations 
with 1,900,006. Other States among the 
passenger car registration 
were California with 1,739,117; Penn- 
sylvania with 1,409,708; Ohio with 
1,398,203; and Illinois with 1,277,000. 
Automobile 
porting constant increases in the num- 
year and the insur- 
ance companies may look for a 
risks as a 
Fire companies are carefully 


was 


leaders in 


manufacturers are re- 
ber of sales this 
con- 
siderable volume of new 
result. 
studying conditions in the States where 
the bulk of passenger car registrations 
are in evidence 


Assecuranz-Compass Points 
World - Wide Conditions 
Covering insurance transactions and 
listing insurance companies and their 
officials throughout’ the 
world, with the exception of the United 
States, the 42nd edition of the As- 
just 
sued. This publication is printed in 
German and comprises 1264 pages of 
insurance statistics and company data 
of Europe and other continents. Fig- 
ures of the business are given for such 


practically 


securanz-Compass has been is- 


widely diverse world sections as Japan, 
Egypt, Turkey, Australia, South Amer- 
ica, ete. 

Lists of reinsurance carriers, agents 
and correlated units are given in this 
Assecuranz-Compass, which is. pub- 
lished at Wein, Germany, and the 
volume furnishes a ready reference to 
the operations of all the insurance car- 
riers embraced in its purview. The 
Assecuranz-Compass may be obtained 
from The Spectator Company. 


oe 


Sea Enters Field 
For Fire Lines 


The Insurance 
of Liverpool, has entered the fire jp. 


Sea Company, Ltd. 


surance field in this country and yi] 
act as running mate of the Federal] of 


Jersey City. Chubb & Son of Ney 
York are United States managers fo; 


the Sea as well as controlling the Fed- 
eral. The Sea has been writing ocean 
and inland marine business here since 
1876. 

The fire insurance division of the Sea 
will be in charge of A. H. Witthohn, 
who was connected with the Globe & 
Rutgers for many years. Neither the 
Sea nor the Federal are Board units, 
although writing at tariff rates. 


Authorities Protest Hazards 
In New York Harbor 


Additional safeguards to protect ma- 
rine property in New York harbor are 
being sought by the Port of New York 
Authority because the steamer City of 
Montgomery was permitted to proceed 
to a berth in the Hudson River almost 
at the center of Manhattan even though 
the boat was on fire at the time. 

J. E. Ramsey, general manager of 
the Port Authority, has pointed out 
that the extinction of the fire by the 
crew of the vessel was providential and 
that such good fortune cannot be ex- 
pected to repeat itself. He cited the 
case of the steamship Muenchen about 
four years ago wherein the vessel, burn- 
ing, was allowed to proceed up the 
river. Before it could be berthed an 
explosion occurred that took two lives 
and sank the boat on top of one of the 
transportation tunnels running to the 
New Jersey shore. ; 

The case of the City of Montgomery 
has brought the whole question of ma- 
rine regulations in the Hudson River 
before the Port Authority and has 
caused that body to transmit recom- 
mendations to the Interstate Commerce 

looking toward remedial 
Says the Port Authority: 
serious and in the 


Commission 
measures. 
“The situation is 
absence of appropriate regulations for 
the safe carriage of dangerous com- 
modities by water, persons and prop- 
erty in this district will continue to be 
exposed to grave risks.” 


Seaboard Joins E.U.A. 

The Seaboard Insurance Company of 
Baltimore was, last week, elected 4 
member of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association. 
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NCIC Committee Revises 
Annual Statement Blanks 


Three New Schedules Adopted for 
Casualty Companies’ Forms; Life 
and Fire Statements Also Changed 


The committee on blanks of the Na- 
Insurance Com- 
issioners, in Hotel 
New York, has approved 
1; number changes in the fire, cas- 
yalty and life companies’ annual state- 


nal Convention of 
session at the 


mmodore, 


ment blanks, which will be submitted 
to the executive committee of the 
N.C.LC. for approval. 


Three new schedules were approved 
for the casualty companies’ blanks. A 
new schedule G was adopted, showing 
unpaid claims and losses. Previously 
the blank required the reporting of the 
net amount paid during each year on 
which enabled 
payments on them in 
The new form con- 
features, but 


Id claims and losses, 
the tracing of 
subsequent years, 


tains the same essential 


payments previously reported  sep- 
arately have been consolidated for all 
years. 

A new schedule J eliminates the 


present itemized list of certain claims 
and provides for a concise summary of 
the current year’s experience separately 
rather than on an accumulated basis. 

The heading on Schedule K has been 
changed to read $50,000 instead of 
$25,000 on individual bonds and to read 
35000 instead of $500 on blanket bonds. 
This will eliminate much itemized work 
formerly necessary. A new Schedule 
P also was adopted by the committee 


} 


show the development of incurred 


losses On liability and workmen’s com- 





pensation insurance. 
The only change in the 
blank separates the 
hail into 
“hail, growing crops only” and “hail, 


important 
fire companies’ 
lassification of insurance 
ther than growing crops.” 
Changes made in the life companies’ 
blank include revisions in the general 
ries which ask for informa- 
loan interest which 
Is more than one year overdue, as well 
overdue, which re- 
Schedule B, Part II. Com- 
panies also will be required to answer 
questions dealing with the number and 


nterrogat 
tion on mortgage 
as three months 
mains in 


amount of mortgage loans where the 
interest rate has been reduced by 1 
per cent, 2 per cent and 3 per cent. 
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In the past some companies have shown 
this their statements 
and some have not. 


information in 


A new special sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to devise a satisfactory basis 
for reporting annuities in connection 
with the policy exhibit. Another spe- 
cial sub-committee was selected to con- 
sider revision of Schedule B of the life 
blank, which with 
There also were a few 


companies’ deals 
mortgage data. 
minor changes in the fraternals’ state- 


ment blank. 


Special Liability Forms 
For Illinois Liquor Properties 


National Bureau Devises Endorsement 
to Cover Property In Conformance 
With State Liquor Act 


Agents throughout Illinois were this 
week answering demands for liability 
insurance protection under the State’s 
Liquor Control Act. 
and 


recently enacted 
For liquor vendors 
lessees of property they were providing 


and owners 
a special endorsement form just issued 
together with rules and rates by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. 

At the same time, it was ruled that 
all liability under the Illinois Liquor 
Control Law shall be excluded from 
owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ (in- 
cluding theatre) liability policies, and 
for certain classes of product liability 
risks. 

Under the 
the insurance company will pay, on be- 
half of the assured, all sums for which 
the latter is liable under the law. This 
includes claims for bodily injury, in- 
cluding death, sustained by any person 
or persons, and injury to or destruction 


new endorsement form, 


of property, including the loss of use 
thereof. 

Certain controllable 
under which an assured might become 
liable under the law are specifically ex- 
cluded These re- 
move any liability: 


circumstances 


in the endorsement. 


1. arising out of the sale, gift or de- 
livery of alcoholic liquor to any 
minor or to any intoxicated person 
or to any person known by the As- 
sured, or by a licensee or employe 
thereof, to be an habitual drunkard, 
spendthrift or insane, feeble-minded 

(Concluded on page 32) 


Beha Reports Creditable 
Showing for Bureau Co.'s 


National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters Reelects Officers at 
Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters held at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, Wednesday, in New York, gen- 
eral manager James A. Beha in his 
opening address congratulated the com- 
panies that their experience for 1933 
was more favorable than in the several 
preceding years. These encouraging 
signs shown in company writings are 
reflection of an improved general busi- 
ness condition. It was pleasant to re- 
port that on the writings of the lines 
under the jurisdiction of the bureau, 
the companies had made a creditable 
showing with a profit. It was apparent, 
he said, that the companies have 
learned through the experience of the 
last several years to be more careful 
in their underwriting, to exercise a 
greater selectivity in the business, de- 
manding of their assureds greater co- 
operation under the insurance contract. 
There is every promise that the results 
in the future will be more favorable. 

Demands upon the bureau increased 
during the year, covering every depart- 
ment, Mr. Beha pointed out. These 
were complied with, although the bu- 
reau expenses were reduced in keeping 
with the general trend. The speaker 
enumerated some of the work accom- 
plished by his organization. 

In the absence of Associate General 
Manager William Leslie, who is recov- 
Charles J. 


ering from an operation, 
Haugh, actuary, reported the rating 


activities of the year. 

Mr. Beha was reelected general man- 
ager and counsel for the ensuing year 
with William Leslie and Albert W. 
Whitney, associate general managers; 
E. E. Robinson, secretary; R. J. Roun- 
try, comptroller, and Charles J. Haugh, 
actuary. There were a few changes in 
the bureau committees. 

The nominating committee proposed 
the same executive committee as last 
year except that the Bankers Indemnity 
Insurance Company takes the place of 
the Norwich Union Indemnity. The 
American Surety replaces the Preferred 
Accident, resigned, as a member of the 
automobile committee. 
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lartford Insurance 
Dffices Span the City 


New York, William Street is as 
mous with insurance as Wall 
with high finance. Sansome 

n San Francisco and Caronde- 
reet in New Orleans still bear 
insurance connotations. The 
ance Exchange on South La Salle 


the focal 


operations in 


as yet point of in- 


Hart- 
of the foregoing 


Chicago. 


more than any 


irance city, can no longer point 


insurance district. In recent 


the demand for larger quarters 
the 
moving away from the central busi- 
listrict office 
ldings in the city that 
were once exclusively residential. The 
‘f Hartford has not been the loser 
instance 


resulted in insurance compan 


and erecting home 


sections of 


by this tendency for in each 


he insurance company’s home has 


been a structure of unusual beauty (as 


readers will have observed from The 
Spectator’s “Doorways to Protection” 
eries) and the landscaping of the 
grounds has been done with such skill 
and charm that the attractiveness of 


the district has been greatly enhanced. 


Contrasting Environments of New 
York and New England Offices 


Home offices in Hartford, according- 
ly, are more deserving of the appella- 
tion than the insurance domiciles in the 
Metropolitan district. Your reporter 
recently deserted the William Street 


beat for a flying tour of the Hartford 
offices and the contrast in mien and 
mood remains a sharply etched mem- 
ory. In New York most of the com- 
pany home offices house the local 


branches or rent some of their costly 
to brokers or other tenants. As 
a result their usually 


crowded with 


space 

foyers 
the army of 
solicitors and inter-office mes- 
sengers on their from the 
vy of business transacted daily in 
e building. On the elevators, which 
are frequently chock full, itinerant visi- 
the passengers whose 
business is confined to the building. In 


are 
agents, 
brokers, 
way to or 
Variet 
+] 


outnumber 


the offices themselves conferences be- 
tween associates are squeezed in be- 
tween interviews with outside callers. 


Several executives, finding that their 
secretaries and information clerks are 
inadequate to cope with the situation, 


have sought hideaways in more remote 


parts of the building where they can 
avoid the casual dropper-inner without 
rebuffing him to his face. 


In Hartford the visitor who has a 
of business to transact with the 
home office of an insurance company 
alights from his automobile or taxi-cab 


on a quiet, tree-lined street and walks 


piece 


solemnly up an extended approach, en- 
possibly, on the way, a 
gardner barbering the lawn or trim- 
ming the hedges. In the reception hall 
he is confronted by a clerk who not 
himself in 


countering, 


without 
some detail of 
the man he wishes to see is at liberty 
an attendant most likely will guide 
the caller to his destination and an- 
nounce him with the proper formality. 

It’s just the difference between the 
New York and the New England set- 
ting. Across the desk, 
in both localities are conducted in pret- 
crisply, directly 
baloney be- 
cause that 
pushes ahead each day and you've got 
to step lively to keep abreast of it. 


courtesy apprises 


the visitor’s mission. If 


the conferences 


ty much the same way: 


and with a minimum of 


insurance is a_ business 


Business Outlook 
Pleasing to Executives 


Among Hartford insurance men en- 
gaged in various lines of the business, 
your reporter found almost universally 
a modest optimism. New 
premiums are not over-taxing the fa- 
cilities of the various offices but recent 


measure of 


and current loss ratios are a source of 
deep satisfaction. Executives in this 
section think not so much in terms of 
volume as of equality and distribution, 
not so much in terms of 
strength and stability. The astuteness 
and sanity that served so well through- 
out the dark and deflationary days are 
not being jettisoned at the first signs 
of prosperity. 


size as in 


Arguments for the Sale 
of Collision Insurance 

“There is no reason why collision in- 
surance should be hard to sell,” says 
Walter Meiss, manager of the automo- 
bile departments of the companies in 
the London Assurance group, who is 
launching a national drive for business 
in this line. 

“It protects the assured’s own prop- 
erty,” he “and not some- 
one else’s. The deductible forms aren’t 
And the idea that a care- 
ful driver can always collect from the 
other fellow for damage to his own 
car is a little silly when you realize 
that less than 25 per cent of America’s 
car owners carry property damage in- 
Anyway, than 45 per 


points out, 


expensive. 


surance. less 
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automobi 


cent of the 1933 accident 
involved another car. Y« certain! 
can’t sue slippery streets, or posts 


fences. And research reveals that th 
fault is indeterminable in nearly ha); 
of all auto collisions. Without wij 
nesses in his own car what chance ha: 
a driver to collect from the other fe 
low? It is estimated that as many ae. 
cidents are the fruit of pedestrians as 
drivers. If your assured’s car is day 
aged when he hits something by dodg. 
ing a careless child or a jay-walker }y 
probably couldn’t collect. 

“Propose $50 deductible collision 
combination with automobile glass jp 
This last costs only $3 
By com- 
you wil 


surance. 
open cars, $5 for closed cars. 
bining these two coverages 
give a great deal of protection for con- 
Almost all ae- 
cidents Wit! 
this combination, to give an example 
if your client has a $100 accident, oj 
which $25 is broken glass, he'll collec 


paratively little money. 
involve glass breakage. 


$75 even though he has $50 deductibk 
collision insurance.” 


The Dilemma in 
Auto Liability Lines 

The very real dilemma posed befor 
stock casualty their 
agents in respect to automobile liabilit 
insurance was with a go 
deal of candor by H. P. Jackson, pres 
dent of the Bankers Indemnity Con- 
pany, speaking last week before 
group of agents at Lima, Ohio. Th 
problem is almost too familiar for r 
statement. The stock companies hav 
been burdened with sizable underwrit- 
ing losses in automobile liability insur 
ance for the past five years. Yet the 
cost of such protection, in the minds of 
the majority of insurance buyers, 
already close to prohibitive. What t 


companies and 


discussed 


do? 


Mutual and Cut- 
Rate Temptations 


Because automobile 
ance is dear, sales resistance is potent 


liability insur- 
and the presence of many cut-rate an 
mutual carriers in the field make tt 
difficult for local agents who are ¢ 
tomarily loyal to stock insurance ane 
bureau companies. These agents art 
sorely tempted either to take mutuals 
er cut-raters into their office for “pre 
tection” or to set up a howl for lowe! 
rates. These latter considerations wer 
thoroughly explored by Mr. Jackson ™ 
the course of his remarks. 

He said that many urge a reductio! 


U 
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» rates anc bolster it with the argu- but I don’t observe anybody here who 

ai that volume would thus be looks emaciated for want of nutrition 
nereased | a more favorable loss or shabby for raiment. Seventy per 

ratio redu by diminishing the ad- cent of the automobiles of the country 


which high rates stimu- 


erse select 
son questioned that proof 


ate. Mr. J ; 
‘this contention exists. He said that 
mpetition present in all territories 


rates and that it is just 


regardless 
the lower rated territories 


as severe , 
ac in the high rated cities. He pointed 
ut that reduction in rates means re- 
iuction in commission income for pro- 


eminded the agents that in 


jucers ani 
rates have been made uni- 


states whe! 
form by law the commission allowance 
had been reduced. 

Of the temptations of agents to turn 


‘9 cut-rate companies or mutuals Mr. 
Jackson spoke freely and with business- 
ike logic. He said once an agent took 
a cut-rate company his office to 
preserve a piece of business here and 


into 


there, he was no longer in a position 
contend forcefully against this type 
competition all along the line, and 
that gradually an increasing amount 
f his business will be placed in cut- 
rate companies at reduced commissions. 
Thereafter the entire business which he 
has developed, his future as an insur- 
ance agent, and the confidence of his 
clients is in the hands of that type of 
company. It will be difficult, if not 
impossible, for him ever to convert his 
business to a bureau rate basis, for it 
is certain to involve an increase in 
rates. 


Seventy Per Cent of 
Automobiles Uninsured 


As for mutuals, Mr. Jackson points 
out that they write but 15 per cent of 
the automobile liability insurance in 
this country, the stock companies 81 
per cent, and the significance under- 
lying this proportion is important. 
“Does 15 per cent of the total exposure 
allow sufficient spread of risk?” he 
asked, and went on to say that mutuals 
cannot attain a distribution comparable 
to that of the stock companies unless 
they employ salesmen, and if they do 
employ salesmen, and pay them what 
stock company agents are paid, they 
cannot offer effective competition be- 
cause expense curtailment is their only 
effective competitive weapon. “We 
want to keep alert to the needs of 
the buyers and of our salesmen,” Mr. 
Jackson said, “but not at the expense 
of underwriting experiments or impair- 
ment of financial strength. Our stock- 
holders have lost money and just now 
you are losing heavily in commissions, 
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are still uninsured so there are a few 
prospects left. Let your competitors’ 
business alone, hang on to what you’ve 
and some of this 


got, and go out get 


70 per cent into the fold.” 


Canada Experiences Higher 
Burglary Loss Ratio in 1933 

Various reasons have 
for the lack of increase in the volume 
of burglary premiums in Canada in re- 
cent years, but the ratio would 
seem to indicate that the improvement 
in those crime conditions which directly 
affect losses covered by burglary insur- 
ance has affected the result 
more than has any other single cause. 


been ascribed 


loss 


policies 


During the year 1933, the volume of 
burglary insurance premiums was less 
than in 1932. The total premiums writ- 
ten amounted to $1,126,289, as 
pared with $1,198,390 in 1932, a 
crease of $72,101. The losses incurred 
in 1933 amounted to $522,147, as com- 
pared with $456,669 in 1932. The loss 
ratio in 1933 was 46.36 per cent as 
against 38.11 per cent in 1932. The 
total premiums for the period of 41 
years were $15,172,343 and total claims 
were $5,486,738, ratio of 
36.16 per cent. 

That the burglary insurance business 
is on a sound basis is due in a large 
measure to its stabilization in recent 
years by the Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters Association, one of the most 
important functions of which is collat- 
ing and tabulating of statistical data 
relating to the various classes of in- 


com- 
de- 


with a loss 


surance supervised by that organiza- 
tion. 
Plate Glass Volume 
Declines jn Canada 
During the year 1933, the volume 


of plate glass insurance in Canada was 
lower than in 1932. The total premi- 
ums written amounted to $468,120, as 
compared with $510,543 in 1932, a de- 
crease of $42,423. The claims incurred 
in 1933 amounted to $243,719, as com- 
pared with $244,152 in 1932. The loss 
ratio was 52.06 per cent in 1933, as 
against 47.82 per cent in 1932. The total 
premiums for the period of 48 years 
were $12,893,926 and the total claims 
$8,380,798, and the loss ratio 64.09 per 
cent. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNSTON 


HE 
do and money to spend are eagerly 
sought after by everyone. There 
few people who are content to be idle. 


advantages of having work to 


are 


Aside from the purely economic gain 
from work, which enables them to buy 
their pleasures, they welcome the relief 
They 
also experience a certain gain of self 


from the boredom of inactivity. 


respect from being usefully employed, 
not only 
a manner to which they feel they have 
a right to be accustomed, but also in 
being a part of an active and interest- 
ing business. But along with this more 
active participation in the life of the 
world there would to 
opportunity for them to do things detri- 
mental to their personal welfare and 


in supporting themselves in 


seem be more 


the welfare of others. 


TATISTICAL reports of increasing 
ean activity show that the im- 
portant indices of steel production, au- 
production and car 
power consumption, 


sales, 


tomobile 
loadings, electric 
bank debits, etc., which are already in 
a favorable position compared with the 
depression years, continue to improve. 
We are told that payroll dismursements 
in manufacturing in March were 8.5 
per cent larger than in the preceding 
month, and 105 per cent larger than a 
year ago. The number of wage earners 
employed increased 4.8 per cent from 
Iebruary to March and was 45.6 
cent larger than a year ago. 


per 


companies and_ their 

fact-finding organizations, the 
other hand, discover that these in- 
creases of business activity and of per 
capita wealth are accompanied by in- 
creases in the accident and death rates 
of the country. The Metropolitan In- 
formation Service says that the death- 
rate from all forms of accidents com- 
bined increased 11.7 per cent during 
the first quarter of this year over the 
same period last year. There was an 
even sharper increase in the automo- 
bile accident deathrate, which showed 
a rise of 20 per cent. The increase in 
industrial accidents is perhaps only 
natural, but there would seem to be a 
more inexcusable reason for the in- 
crease in auto accidents. Business sta- 
tistics indicate a greater market for 
insurance, and accident statistics indi- 
cate a greater need for prevention ac- 
tivities and a more careful selection of 
risks. 
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CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
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Consulting Actuary 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 
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Consulting Actuary 
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lll. Agents and Federation 
Meet Jointly Next Tuesday 


All ndance records for Illinois 
gents’ eetings are expected to be 
hroke iy 10 at the mid-year meeting 
the ois Association of Insurance 
Agent | the annual meeting of the 
Insura Federation of Illinois which 

1 | d jointly at the Illinois Hotel 

Ble ngton. 

S) for the meeting include 
Ray T. Nelson, special deputy, Illinois 
nsuré department; Elmer C, An- 
erso! ident of the Surety Under- 
write \ssociation of Illinois; Peter 


. chairman of the Industrial 


urd Illinois who will explain the 

! f the committee handling the 

“(i prohibited risks; and J. S. 

Glidde anager of the Chicago Board 
Ur writers. 

Th ilso will be a paper by Wel- 


Potter, local agent of Rochester, 


mutual automobile com 


Totals by States of Premiums and 


The following table presents the 

¢} 1f business transacted in the states of 
Yoe 
re ¢ led from data which is 


Insurance by States,” by 


Spectator C 


Totals of other states will appear in subsequent issues of The 


STATE OF 





net premiums written and 
stock and mutual companies and reciprocal organization 


“Companies,” 


petition. He is well known for his 
i mutual competition in 


his activity in the 


success against 
Rochester and fo. 
New York 
formerly was connected with the 


Travels rs. 


agents’ association. He 
agency 
department of the 

The banquet program ncludes Ernest 
Palmer, director of insurance of IIli- 
nois; Allan I. Wolff, ; 
National Association 
Agents; Spence Welton, vice 


president of the Massachuss 


pre sident of the 

Insurance 
and 
tts Bonding 


and Insurance Company. 


Plan California A. & H. Week 
Health 

Angeles, are planning the an- 
Accident Health Week for 


California, to be held during the week 


Accident and Managers Club 
of Los 


nual and 


starting June 4. Plans are now being 


formed and a formal request will be 
made for Gov. James Rolph, Jr., to is- 
sue a proclamation to aid the group in 


proper observance of the week. 


Losses in Various Casualty Lines 
osses paid on 


These total 


Arkansas and Mexico in 


to appear in the 1934 edition of “Miscellaneous 


which is now being prepared by the 


ympany for distribution early in June. 


Spectator. 


ARKANSAS 











Net Premium 
Written P é | d | ‘ 
A $404,889 $391.917 79.5 
He 482,222 270,2¢ 6.0 
No lal i é | 82 506 020 1 
Auto | ty O00 06 84.119 16.8 
Liat he than au 785.052 15.811 69 
Work ompensa 15,117 20 74 
Fidelit 217,039 103.064 47.5 
surety 228,715 183,454 $0.2 
Plate 16,689 16.099 1.5 
Burg ind the 101,028 66.252 F 7 
steam boiler 22,829 2,168 5 
Macl ! 10.124 170 4 
Auto property damage 120.915 16.900 W 
Aut collision 11.625 74 QI 
Propert damage and collision other than 
Lute 2 \ " 
Misce US 69.76 { ; 
33 «Total $ OO,819 . 66.9 
32 Totals 611,718 250,637 f 
STATE OF NEW MEXICO 
Net Premiums 
Written Losse Paid Ratic 
A $78,589 $36,792 
He ; 30,35 29" 99 
N lable accident and health 73.926 06 
Auto bility .. 156,018 19.910 
Liability other than auto 16,37 21.435 16.2 
, n’s compensation 254,161 141,470 7 
79,333 53550 499 
94,634 26,109 27. 
Plate glass : 20,746 »,48 26.4 
Burglary and theft 41.698 10.932 
Steam boiler 5 7.258 P , 29 8 
Machinery abe ais 2 605 
Auto property damage $5,280 787 21.6 
Auto collision eee wins ae $617 {82 32.1 
Propert damage and collision other than 
auto ee aie 1,294 255 19.7 
Miscellaneous 686 g0 11.7 
1933 Totals $937,571 $414,664 $4.2 
1932 Totals 851,186 25,336 61.7 
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R. E. Fay Heads California 
Acquisition Conference 


Rollo E, 


Fay, long prominent in the 
business on the Coast, wa 


casualty 


chairman of the 


Acquisition Cost 


elected permanent 


Casualty 


California 


Conference at an organization meeting 


April 25 in 


tion of the 


Francisco. Organiza 


pan 


California body has virt 


ually been completed, with 385 com 


panies igned up, representing I 


ces of $21,000,000 of ca ualty pre 


miums in California in 1933, exclusive 
of fidelity and surety and accident and 
health. 


The election f Mr. Fay i i 


cordance with the plan of having a non 


member as chairman and ti 


tive office on the Pacifi 
Pacifie Coast 


manager of the Hartford, who hi: 


an administra 


Coast. Joy Lichtenstein, 


erved as chairman for the pa ls 


months, resigned that pos 
Mr. Fay. R. W. Forsyth, 
Insurance Co. of North America, n 


vas vice-chairman, also 
with Mr. Lichtenstein becomes a men 


ber of the governing committee. 
Under the 


agencies and/or branch 


arrangement 
offices = 


maintained in eight of ten named citi 


new venera 


may be 
with the 


in California, exception of 


Los Angeles, where two such office 


may be established. 
The governing committee will be in 


two sections, the northern California 


section consisting of Joy Lichtenstein, 
Hartford; R. W. Forsyth, Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of North America; L. R. 
Swezey, Globe Indemnity; W. B. Swett, 
Pacific Indemnity; B. G. Wills, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity, and J. C 
yon, Ocean. Southern California mem- 
bers are A. I. 
Surety; H. C 
Fidelity & Guaranty, and M. E. 
ham, Maryland Casualty. 


Bun 
Zimmerman, American 
Gillespie, United States 


Gra 


American Fidelity & Casualty Co. 


Authority to engage in the writing 
of automobile and 
Arkansas has 
State 
insurance to the American Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of Richmond, Va. 


liability property 


insurance in been 


granted by the department of 


General Agent at Indianapolis 

The 
Indianapolis has made 
agent of the United States Guarantee 
Company of New York. The company 
will specialize in preferred classes of 
fidelity and surety writing. 


Hadley-Mahoney Company of 


been general 














Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


\ regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
and ORDINARY. 


( ompany, 


of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL 


J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 


losh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


A. W. Mears, Sec’y 



































GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 


RK GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
" POLICY LABELS atckinos » 
Write for Folder Showing Elaborate Display 
a 


AS ABOVE SHAPE, YOUR Copy 


Black and Silver Metal Debossed—1M-$7.50 3M-$12.50 5M- $16.75 
We have all kinds at prices that talk. 
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a Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Low Cost 
Non-Medical 


Direct Agency Contracts 
High Commissions 

Very Liberal Renewals Child Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Wm. D. Mayfield. V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 














OPPORTUNITY! — 


Desirable Territory 72 for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 
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FOURTH EDITION 
THE AGENTS KEY TO 


FIRE INSURANCE 


by ROBERT P. BARBOUR 
To be published April 15th 


For the past seventeen years this has been the standard 
text and reference book of fire insurance for the use of 


agents and brokers in the solicitation and writing of 


business. 
It has been thoroughly revised, brought up to date, and 
with the inclusion of much added new 


republished, 
a larger size, and containing more than 


material, in 
570 pages. 
Price, per copy, $3.50 


Liberal discount on quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


N.W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















NOW BEING 
DISTRIBUTEI 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


Comparative Rate and Data Book 
Giving Dividends, Rates, Policy Provisions, 
Net Cost, Cash Surrender Values, 
Annuities, etc., etc. 

Single copies $2, Special Club Rates 


FIRE INDEX 


Statistics of Condition and Business 
of American and Foreign 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
for the past 10 years. 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon request, 


HANDY GUIDE 


to Standard and Special Contracts, 
’ Rates, Dividends and Annuities. 
$4 plain, $4.35 thumb indexed, Special Club Rates, 








HANDY CHART 


of Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous Insurance Companies, 
Giving Operations and Condition for 
the past 10 years. 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon request. 


LIFE INDEX 


Detailed Financial Standing and Results of 
Operation of leading American and 
Canadian Legal Reserve Companies 

for the past 5 years. 
Single copy price 75c¢, quantity prices on request. 


TO FOLLOW SOON 


POCKET REGISTER isi 
OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Showing the Condition and Business 
of American Stock and Mutual Accident 
and Health Insurance Companies 
for the past 5 years. O 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon request. 


POCKET REGISTER OF 
LIFE ASSOCIATIONS 


Showing the Condition and Business 
of Assessment and Fraternal Life Insurance 
Associations for the past 5 years 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon request. 


COMPENDIUM 


of Official Life Insurance Reports. 
A Detailed Analysis of the Business and Financial 
Standing of the companies for the year 1933. 
Single copy price $5, quantity prices upon request. 


Place your order today 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANYRE 


Publication Office { 
N. W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Sts. 4 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1¢ 








at 
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